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Guide 
to Family 
Entertainment 


By Dale Francis 


OF us write 

M about the entertainment 

world devote most of our 

space to television and motion pic- 

tures—blithely disregarding the im- 
portance of radio. 

There are sets in more than 
53 million homes in the United 
States and in more than 51 million 
of these homes, there is a second 
set. There are 40 million radios 
in automobiles and another 14 
million sets in business offices and 
institutions. 

So people must be listening to 
something and what they are lis- 
tening to is worth talking about. 

Any talk about today’s radio 
should start off, so far as I’m con- 
cerned, with Don MeNeill and his 
Breakfast Club, There may be old- 
er programs on the air—Amos 
and Andy are older—but none has 
kept so close to the same format, 


none has been so_ consistently 
wholesome and entertaining. 

I don’t really know Don Mc- 
Neill but like millions of others, 
I feel as if he is one of my oldest 
friends. I don’t even get to listen 
to him often any more but when 
I get a chance I turn on his pro- 
gram and it is good to know that 
Sam and Aunt Fannie are still 
around and that Don stops the 
program for a little while for 
prayer. 

For sheer delight on radio, I 
listen to Bob and Ray. This five 
times weekly show on CBS is non- 
sensical but wonderfully so. Of 
course, they have spoiled many 
things for me. I can never listen 
to interviews with sports stars, not 
after some of the hilarious mock 
interviews on Bob and Ray. That 
is the secret of their humor, the 
accuracy of the satire. If you 
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haven’t heard them then pause 
some evening at 6:45 and listen 
to Bob and Ray. 

There are other programs I like 
—the radio version of Art Linklet- 
ter’s show, which is really just the 
same as the TV show. Then the 
wealth of commentators. They 
range the political scale from con- 
servative to liberal and the wise lis- 
tener will mix a little of all into 
his listening. 

One of my favorite commenta- 
tors is Paul Harvey, who in ubi- 
quitous manner appears morning, 
noon and night. He not only co- 
vers a wide range of news but he 
is such a ham that it is pleasant 
to listen to him. He is the one 
man in radio who makes real use 
of pauses. 

A recent development in radio 
is the program where listeners can 
call in their views. The first I 
heard was some years back, a man 
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named Alan Courtney who broad- 
cast out of Miami. He kept the 
program moving, varied the sub- 
ject matter. 

Lately the idea has spread all 
over the country and at one time 
or another I’ve picked up four dif- 
ferent stations with the same kind 
of program. In the area in which I 
live, the major audience participa- 
tion show comes on a radio station 
in Shreveport, Louisiana, that was 
made famous by Old Man Hen- 
derson. 

I remember how we used to lis- 
ten to the rantings of Henderson 
—“Dawgone them chain stores,” 
he’d shout. I don’t think anybody 
took him too seriously but there 
was a time back in the late 20s or 
early 30s when almost everyone in 
the country listened to him—this 
was in the days when the air 
wasn't cluttered and you could 
pick up far away stations. 
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The audience participation show 
out of Old Man Henderson’s sta- 
tion in Shreveport is in the tra- 
dition of the old man_ himself. 
Moderated by a man named Joe 
Fribley, it is wildly conservative. 
When a poll was taken to deter- 
mine who the listeners wanted for 
president, Orval Faubus won out 
over Edgar Bundy, John Noble 
and Charles Martin. 

It is good that the program 
is anti-Communist but the hour 
and half nightly suffers from ir- 
responsibility on the part of the 
moderator—who sometimes 
wildly inaccurate statements go un- 
challenged—and from the modera- 
tor or the station’s one-sided view- 
point that allows the time to be 
dominated by people who often 
are not qualified to speak on the 
subject they choose. I do not speak 
now of telephone callers but in- 
vited guests, all of whom have 
something to sell, whether it be 
opposition to income tax, fluori- 
dation, integration, the Supreme 
Court, United Nations. 

A year or so ago I wrote about 
the poor music that dominated 
much of radio’s programming and 
promptly got a letter from a man 
in the business who said I was be- 
hind times. 

I'm glad to say in our area at 
least times have caught up and 
we have one station that offers 
good: pop music. Yet there is still 
too much rock and roll for any a- 
dult*listener on most radio stations 
and the fact remains that most 
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MOTHER: Send For 
THIS VALUABLE BOOK 


TO PARENTS 


Every parent should have 
this new book about child 
training. Covers all ages. 
If you want to be prouder 
of your children, both now 
and later in life, write to- 
day. The free; ne 
obligation. Simply address 


PARENTS ASSOCIATION 
1326, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


Dept. 


Name 


Address 


City 


State 


stations are selling advertising 
time to businesses that want to 
reach adults. Already FM offers 
good music, AM must offer more. 

For the most part, afternoon lis- 
tening on most radio stations is 
poor. The networks seem to give 
up on those hours, giving their 
best effort to morning and early 
evening. 

One of the big disappointments 
to me on radio has been Monitor. 
Some years ago I outlined a pro- 
gram that was needed on some 
network and when Monitor start- 
ed I thought it was going to be 
what I was thinking about. 

What I envisioned was an all 
day program that would be com- 
pletely flexible. There would be 
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taped interviews, taped material 
of all sorts for fill in but the pro- 
gram would always be flexible and 
ready to move. It wouldn't be 
afraid to throw away the daily 
schedules if the need arose. It 
would work something like a news- 
paper, which has its features and 
advertisements but fills in the 
news as it develops. 

To give you an idea of what 
I meant let me tell you about 
what Monitor, if it were the pro- 
gram I wanted it to be, could have 
done one day not long ago. On 
this day there was a news story 
that hit the wires on a Saturday 
morning—a revolt in Bolivia. Moni- 
tor as it is now filled in the flash 
news, Monitor as I would have 
it would have gone to its files, 
pulled out a good resume of re- 
cent history on Bolivian politics, 
given the background of the re- 
volt, it would have supplied bio- 
graphical material on the leaders, 
given what meaning could be 
found. 

On the other stories of the day, 
it would have sought all angles. 
There was a plane crash—there 
could have been on the spot 
interviews. There was a_ brutal 
crime of violence—there could have 
been followups on it. In short, I 
want a program that shows the 
journalistic get-up-and-go of a dai- 
ly newspaper. I want a program 
willing to makeover its front page 
when the news warrants it and 
throw away feature material that 
can be held for another day. 
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THE WHOLE family will enjoy 
Disney’s latest, “Toby Tyler.” It 
isn’t exactly the story that you'll 
find in the book so many of us 
enjoyed as kids but then that isn’t 
important. 

We have a little boy in our fam- 
ily who when he goes to a movie 
decides he has to go to the rest- 
room whenever the film hits an 
uninteresting spot. Some measure 
of the success of “Toby Tyler” can 
be found in the fact this was a 
no restroom picture. 


I HAVE GROWN very tired of 
method actors. Once or twice 
wasn’t bad but when the method 
actors are seen over and over a- 
gain you begin to realize that this 
isn’t really good acting at all. Rod 
Steiger and Anthony Franciosa are 
rapidly becoming the actors I like 
least. The first time I saw them 
I liked the presentation but it has 
became apparent that they are 
both terribly limited and their por- 
trayals are virtually always the 
same. 

This reminded me there are 
still some really good actors a- 
round, men who speak their lines 
instead of mumbling them, who 
when they underplay do it as pro- 
fessionals. 

Victor Jory has been a favorite 
of mine since his wonderful per- 
formance as the carnival man in 
the first “State Fair,” the one with 
Will Rogers, Janet Gaynor, Nor- 
man Foster and Louise Dresser. 


Now he dosn't get roles that de- 
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mand much of him and his TV 
series is pretty much like all other 
crime series on TV but there is 
still the mark of talent visible. 

There is no need to remind any- 
one of the outstanding ability of 
J. Carroll Naish. He has demon- 
strated it often and shown a ver- 
satility possessed by few actors. 

I first caught Henry Jones in a 
tryout performance of “Bad Seed.” 
I thought then that he was a man 
with genuine talent. I still think 
so. In the same play, Eileen Hec- 
kart gave a marvelous portrayal of 
a bereaved mother — she is an- 
other of the genuine talents in 
motion pictures and TV. 

Joseph Calleia was almost typed 
as a screen bad man but he got 
himself untyped and he is an ac- 
tor of real range. So are Albert 
Dekker and Steve McNally, both 
outstanding actors. 

There is so much genuine talent 
around that it is a shame to see 
the choice roles sometimes going 
to men and women of lesser ta- 
lents. 


THIs COLUMN is happy to have 
been one of the first to speak 
out against Dick Clark. For all I 
know, he may be a nice young 
man but he plainly has done real 
harm to teenage tastes. 

It is a frightening thing to real- 
ize that millions of young people 
have been wasting their time, sit- 
ting before a TV set, watching 
other young people dance to atro- 
cious music. 


SEND FOR THIS 
VALUABLE BOOK 


“‘How to Make Money with 
Simple Cartoons’ 
a ® A book everyone who likes to 


® draw should have. It is free; 
no obligation. Simply 
address 


Name 
Address -__.. 
City Zone... 


Of course, teenagers have a 
right to their own music — it is 
something teenagers have done for 
generations. But the adults who 
lead them into their tastes have 
responsibilities, too. 

The day will come — maybe by 
the time this is printed it will al- 
ready have come—when the Dick 
Clark show will be dropped from 
the networks. When that time 
comes maybe teenagers who have 
wasted their time watching his 
daily show will join the other teen- 
agers who have already learned 
that books, good music and crea- 
tive interest in other things make 
not only for better use of time 


but more fun. 


ARTOONISTS’ EXCHANGE 
Dept. 1376 Pleasont Hill, Ohio ; : 


The family must develop a rational and unemotional 
approach to the purchase of the things it needs 


DON’T FALL FOR THESE 
PRIZE SUCKER SYSTEMS! 


Condensed from “Christian Family Finance” 


who urge an 
extension of the verna- 

L cular in the Mass base 

their arguments partly 
On the ignorance of 
Latin among the people generally. 
Recently a quiz contestant lost a 
couple thousand dollars because he 
guessed “E pluribus unum” meant 
“In God We Trust.” 

Many Main Street entrepreneurs 
could safely inscribe their business 
motto on their store fronts with 
little worry that such action would 
unsettle their customers. Caveat 
emptor serves as the ethical guide 
for too many merchants and busi- 
nessmen. The wise family financier 
will remember: let the buyer be- 


William J. Whalen 


ware. 

Highly specialized agencies and 
some of the smartest men in the 
country are dedicated to divorcing 
us from our dollars by fair means 
or foul. If a little exaggeration, a 
touch of sex appeal, and a fib or 
two are needed to topple custom- 
ers’ resistance they will be ‘sup- 
plied. To protect itself the family 
must develop its buymanship. It 
must adopt a rational and unemo- 
tional approach to the purchase of 
the things it needs. 

We might list some of the prize 
sucker systems developed by the 
unscrupulous to milk the unwary. 
One of the most common is the 
bait advertisement. An item is ad- 


“Christian Family Finance,” by William J. Whalen, 152 pp., copyright 1960 
and published at $2.95 by The Bruce Publishing Co., 
6 400 N. Broadway, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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vertized at a ridiculously low price 
but the merchant has no intention 
of selling it; in the salesman’s jar- 
gon “it is nailed to the floor.” Its 
only purpose is to get you into the 
store and allow the salesman to 
upgrade you to a_ higher-priced 
item which may be inferior or over- 
priced. You can spot the bait if the 
merchant seems reluctant to show 
the advertized item, disparages it, 
claims he has only a few floor 
samples that sold out shortly after 
the doors opened. 

On the other hand, a loss leader 
is an item sold at cost or below to 
induce you to visit the store. You 
can buy the loss leader and leave 
or stay to shop as you wish, but 
the bait advertiser has no inten- 


MUST 


tion of letting the fish get away 
with the bait. 

Mothers in many cities are get- 
ting fed up with telephone solici- 
tors who seem to sense when she is 
bathing the baby, cleaning the 
attic, or taking a snooze. A dash 
to the phone brings the informa- 
tion that she has been selected as 
a lucky winner, her house has been 
chosen to demonstrate awnings or 
siding, her children have won a 
beauty contest and the chance to 
participate in an amazing photo 
offer, or she is one of a dozen wo- 
men selected to get free cha cha 
lessons. A memorized sales pitch 
describes the scheme to sell en- 
cyclopedias, cookery, photos, cou- 
pon books, or what not. In the 
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larger cities these solicitations are 
made from “boiler rooms” full of 
women who comb sucker lists for 
phone numbers. 

Read newspaper ads closely, 
particularly if your town lacks a 
vigorous Better Business Bureau 
and your newspaper follows an 
“anything goes” ad policy. Fictiti- 
ous prices can mislead you into 
thinking you are snagging a real 
bargain when you are actually be- 
ing taken. For instance, an ad may 
say “Little Nemo heaters made to 
sell for $49.95 — now $29.95” 
while they may not be worth a 
penny more than $9.95. Some of 
the better department stores are 
fanatical about avoiding mislead- 
ing comparisons but some of their 
competitors may operate’ with 
laxer consciences. They are abetted 
by manufacturers who frankly of- 
fer to mark merchandise with any 
“original” price tag the dealer 
specifies. A $10 wrist watch can 
be furnished with $19.95, $29.95, 
or $49.95 tags. A store that pulls 
such tricks as displaying “Going 
out for business” signs to fool the 
public should be boycotted. 

Earn-at-home schemes are ven- 
erable members of the rackets fam- 
ily and continue to gyp thousands 
of people every year. Shysters 
place ads in the help-wanted 
columns promising an extra income 
for housewives, widows, and shut- 
ins. In order to set you up in busi- 
ness they sell a kit for coloring 
greeting cards, addressing enve- 
lopes, painting neckties, growing 
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mushrooms in damp basements, or 
raising mink coats in your spare 
closet. The wonder is that people 
keep falling for these hoary 
schemes, receiving for their effort 
only a mimeographed set of in- 
structions and an expensive lesson 
in skulduggery. If they actually 
hand-color some Christmas cards 
they find that their work never 
meets the high standards of the 
company that promised to buy 
their output. One widow paid $2 
for instructions on earning money 
at home in her spare time and was 
sent a single sheet which told her 
to bake pies and peddle them in 
her neighborhood. 

Families naturally concerned 
about the high cost of food are 
easy marks for food-freezer plans 
promoted in certain sections of the 
country. These operators make 
their profits by selling the freezer 
at twice what anyone would pay 
at a mail-order store but they in- 
sist they make their profits by sell- 
ing frozen food. Some firms claim 
to cut your food bill in half even 
though you must buy an expensive 
freezer and stock it with prepared 
frozen foods. If the salesman has 
no objection to your buying your 
own freezer, if the company has 
been in business for 10 years or 
more, and if the salesman promises 
reasonable savings you may want 
to investigate further. 

Catholic families have been the 
object of direct mail schemes pro- 
moted by fake religious charities. 
These imposters send out cheap 
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plastic statues of the Blessed Vir- 
gin with a request for a 25-cent or 
dollar donation for some supposed 
charity. The contributions never 
see the inside of a hospital or 
orphanage but soon find their way 
to Miami race tracks and New 
York bars. One such operator was 
recently sentenced to five years in 
prison for mail fraud. When arrest- 
ed by postal inspectors he was 
netting $1,200 a day through his 
racket. Remember, you have no 
moral or legal obligation to pay for 
unordered merchandise sent to you 
through the mail or to return it to 
the sender. Strictly speaking, you 
should keep it for a couple of 
weeks until the sender claims his 
goods in person but it is highly un- 
likely that the sender will travel 
several hundred miles to your 
home to take back his gewgaw. No 
one with any artistic taste would 
want these hideous statues anyway. 

Home owners are fair game to 
an army of door-to-door racketeers. 
Some neighborhoods are plagued 
by itinerant landscapers and tree 
experts who shudder at the diseases 
which have infested your plant 
life but offer to spray them with 
-wonder chemicals. This spray may 
turn out to be colored water for 
which you are confronted with a 
$50 bill. Peddlers of uprooted 
forest trees and straggly nursery 
stock deserve a polite but firm 
“No thanks.” They will not be 
around when the shrubs begin to 
droop and the trees die, but you 
will. A friend recently told me 
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about a farmer who was selling 
humus labeled “Tested by the —— 
University Soil Testing Service.” 
The tag failed to note that the tests 
showed the humus to be worthless 
in soil nutrients and the university 
finally succeeded in stopping his 
tricky claim. 

Budget-wise families view door- 
to-door peddlers with a wholesome 
degree of suspicion. These sales- 
men must operate on commissions 
as high as 40%. Their sales pitch 
often begins with an outright lie: 
you have been selected to receive 
a special discount for advertising 
purposes, or a similar yarn. They 
will take half an hour of your time 
extolling their pots and pans, baby 
furniture, or other merchandise 
that have no place on your list of 
priorities. Any suggestion that you 
think it over for a day or two is 
tantamount to an admission that 
you are a Communist spy or de- 
generate. They will then hint that 
the special offer will be withdrawn 
momentarily, that you will prob- 
ably lose an extra gift if you delay 
making a decision, etc. Your per- 
sistent refusal may lead to abuse 
and insults: “If you care so little 
about the intellectual growth of 
your children it’s easy to see why 
you don’t want this encyclopedia” 
or “Go right ahead and use Brand 
X cookware if you aren’t worried 
about food poisoning.” 

Clever sales techniques have 
been worked out by door-to-door 
salesmen. They find you relaxed 
and off guard sitting in the security 
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of your own living room. The per- 
sonable salesman leads you on with 
a series of questions which norm- 
ally call for a “yes” answer; he gets 
you into the habit of agreeing with 
him about innocent statements. He 
appeals to your pride, envy, greed, 
and parental instincts. If you fall 
for the sales talk you end up with 
a $250 set of books of no scholarly 
value. Chances are you have a 
dozen needed items on your list of 
buying priorities which should take 
precedence over his encyclopedia. 

Quacks and medicine men no 
longer travel the highways with 
medicine shows and nostrums, but 
the American people probably 
spend more money on fake health 
plans than they ever did in the 
medicine show's heyday. Every 
year they spend millions of dollars 
for reducing and other aids which 
are supposed to allow them to eat 
as much as they want but lose 
weight, grow hair on bald pates, 
stop smoking or overcome alcohol- 
ism, fit glasses by mail, cure piles, 
etc. They not only lose their money 
but are lulled into thinking these 
products help their condition and 
therefore neglect proper medical 
attention. 

Sunny Florida appeals to many 
middle-aged people planning their 
retirement and dreading the snows 
and cold of their hometowns. 
Newspaper and radio ads tell them 
of a new development in Florida 
and they clip a $10 bill to an ap- 
plication for a lot. They probably 
would never think of buying a used 
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automobile without inspecting it, 
driving it around the block, and 
perhaps getting a mechanic to look 
it over but they are willing to in- 
vest in a thousand dollar parcel of 
land in a distant state sight unseen. 
Not all Florida real-estate develop- 
ments are slapdash affairs but some 
offer little more than colorful 
brochures and swampland. They 
may discover that the nearby shop- 
ping center is a gas station and 
grocery and the nearest church is 
in the next county. Regardless of 
the financial backing of the land 
promoters and the guarantees we 
would advise anyone to visit the 
area before investing in any 
Florida property. 

Two factors account for the suc- 
cess of the thoroughly exposed 
rackets and schemes: ignorance 
and greed. Some folks are simply 
ignorant of the elementary facts of 
economic life and fall for the wild- 
est sales talks. They may be fine 
husbands and fathers, loyal em- 
ployees and good Christians, but 
they lack a sophisticated under- 
standing of money matters. A clev- 
er salesman can play a few tunes 
on their heartstrings and they fall 
over themselves to sign on the dot- 
ted line. 

Greed is the other chief ingredi- 
ent in the success of the Brooklyn 
bridge salesman and other con 
artists. The victims themselves are 
looking for something for nothing 
or imagine they are outsmarting 
the salesman. Their mercenary at- 
titude helps salve the consciences, 
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however primitively developed, of 
the swindlers. 

: In many communities the estab- 
lished merchants support a Better 
Business Bureau that provides in- 
valuable services to the residents. 
You can check with the Bureau to 
find out about a business proposi- 
tion or product that sounds too 
good to be true. 

Above all, don’t rush into any 
deal. The door-to-door salesman 
may fume and threaten when you 
ask to think over his offer for a day 
or two but you will invariably see 
it in a different perspective by 


then. You may decide to go ahead 
and buy anyway but you may also 
realize that his product is far down 
on your list of priorities and you 
may find you can get an identical 
product cheaper elsewhere. The 
peddler and his company are not 
amateurs or fools. They have 
pounded out persuasive sales talks 
based on sound psychology. These 
spiels, sometimes lasting an hour 
or more, are designed to break 
down the average person’s sales 
resistance and get quick action and 
commitment. This glow seldom 
lasts through the night. 
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“He'd rather die than spend 
money for a hose extension” 
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JEST AROUND 
THE HOME « 


By O. A. Battista 


Sometimes the fellow who doesn’t let any grass grow under his 
feet is just kept busy doing nothing else. 
* % * 
How badly a lawn needs cutting frequently depends on whether 
or not you’ve reached middle age. 
* * * 
A happily married man is one who can go to a party with his 
wife with the same enthusiasm with which he goes on a fishing trip 


without her. 
* 


Home is one place where the average married man knows he’s 
within earshot, at least, of who’s who. 
a 

Somebody ought to write a book on how to raise children by 
disciplining their grandmothers. 
Marriage is a constant duel of checks and balances, with the 
wife holding a .45 over both of them. 
* * 
The best time to establish the limits of your property is right 
after the neighbors on each side of you have mowed their lawns. 
* * 
All you need to raise a family easily is a Saturday morning. 
* + 
It is easy to get children to follow the straight and narrow path 
—all you have to do is live in a corner house and grow a nice lawn 


in front of it. 
* 


Some men who enjoy running things around the house are 
mighty proud of their powermowers. 
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ANNIE UF 
HAPPY MEMURY 


Annie is dead in her baptismal 
innocence after but a year 
and a bit more of natural life 


Condensed from 
Eugene S. 


“Family Man” 


Geissler 


NNE Mary, our 11th child, is 
dead. I sit here and think of 
all the little children that 

parents have ever lost to early 
death, and I hesitate, even more 
than I have ever hesitated, to 
write about a little child. I hesi- 
tate standing in the shadows, as I 
have hesitated in the warm light, 


because children in all that they 
are from the hand of God and our 
own hands — innocent, undefiled, 
irresistible, fragile, an impossible 
prodigious promise spoken into the 
thin morning air — elude our words 
and sidestep our courage and leave 
us but the safety of silent wonder. 
I have sometimes thought that, ex- 


“Family Mes, Eugene S. Geissler, yright 1960 and 
by Fides Pu otre Dame, Ind. This article also appeared in 
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cept for the security of divine life 
given to them in baptism, I would 
hesitate to breathe even a word 
about their existence before they 
assumed at least the substantiality 
of a two-year-old. 

But Annie is dead in her baptis- 
mal innocence after but a year and 
a bit more of natural life, and 
nothing can harm her any more— 
not even words that fail to do her 
justice. 

We've had a baby at our house 
continuously for 15 years, and 
about each one in turn mother 
would say, “This is the best one 
yet.” If it did not mark, in fact, 
progress in the evolution of the 
species, it did mark progress in our 
own attitudes and capacities, so 
that by the time Annie arrived she 
really was, not just to mother but 
to all 12 of us, every sweet, holy, 
and superlative thing mother ever 
whispered into our willing ears 
about her. Annie was and is a 
blessing on earth as she is in 
heaven — in heaven of God and 
on earth of happy memory. 

She belonged, as no baby in our 
house ever has, to everybody; to 
mother most of all, but also to lit- 
tle two-and-a-half-year-old Mich- 
ael. He teased Annie a great deal, 
practically sitting on her in the 
walker. We often thought he would 
hurt her, but Annie never thought 
so, and would play with the big 
plastic crucifix around his neck, 
which he found one day some- 
where in the house and indicated 
to his father by a strange kind of 
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language to hang around his neck. 

She belonged also to Eileen, the 
four-year-old who would throw 
toys back into Annie’s playpen as 
fast as Annie could throw them 
out. She would scold Annie for not 
knowing better, but Annie’s little 
grin always disarmed her enough 
to remind her it was a game they 
were playing. The main thing 
about Eileen’s relationship with 
Annie, though, was that Annie al- 
ways had something to give Eileen; 
it was attention. This was one rea- 
son for Annie’s popularity: she was 
always interested in everybody in 
the house, and everyone could get 
a smile out of Annie. I’ve seen 
Eileen go over to Annie’s playpen 
when things weren’t going so well 
and get all the attention she need- 
ed. 

Teresa too, the five-year-old, the 
biggest of the pre-schoolers—if she 
would agree to sit in a big chair 
and not try to get up with her, 
mother would sometimes put Annie 
in her arms to hold for a while. If 
there was anything wrong with the 
world for a five-year-old, it all 
passed away in the glory of getting 
to hold Annie. She sometimes fed 
Annie too, her cereal or her 
banana. 

Now, as for Peter, six and a half, 
who might just bump into a baby 
sister on his way to a bicycle ride 
with no more than an, “Oh, golly, 
Annie, what are you doing here?” 
—Peter broke many a_ winter 
monotony by pushing Annie around 
the house in the walker at running 
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speed. I had my doubts about it 


more than once and said so. My 
doubts, however, were an_inef- 
fective deterrent, because Annie 
loved it so. Peter would slip him- 
self into the handle frame right be- 
hind the walker and with a strong 
firm hold on the very thing itself 
would go as fast as he could. It 
was a kind of a figure 8 he did 
with her, around the center count- 
er in the kitchen and through a 
door for a circle in the living room. 
The round trip was about a hun- 
dred feet, and Annie’s hair would 
fly back and sometimes her head 
too as her feet went up out of 
balance. The thrill of a roller coast- 
er might well have been old stuff 
to Annie later in life. The closest 
thing Annie ever came to being 
annoyed with anybody was with 
Peter whenever he would stop to 
catch up on his steam. 

In the course of her young life, 
Peter had made a cross for Annie 
out of some small scraps of wood. 
It drew from Annie more sighs of 
fascination than of reverence, and 
she was always willing again and 
again to be distracted by it on the 
dressing table. It looked good to 
us beside her in her coffin, and we 
buried it with her, a genuine pro- 
duct of a young boy’s love for his 
little sister. 

I must say something about 
Nora too, because all her life Nora 
has wanted to be ahead of her age. 
It never was good enough for Nora 
to be doing what a six-year-old 
does when she was six years old. 
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She really was tailor-made to be 
the oldest child in the family, so 
capable she is; but in a large fam- 
ily, lines must sometimes be drawn 
somewhere, and the line on taking 
Annie out of her playpen or out of 
her walker without help from 
someone older, and certainly with- 
out permission, was drawn this side 
of Nora. Nora did not appreciate 
this, of course, and I am not ready 
to say just how often the letter of 
the law escaped her; it is certainly 
an extenuating circumstance to 
have been reached up to by that 
irresistible Annie. At any rate, 
Annie repaid Nora for each of her 
transgressions with the utmost of 
warmth and delight. She let the 
sun of her innocence shine on both 
sides of any drawn line, on the 
permitted and unpermitted alike. 
And how about Molly, Sheila, 
Sarah, helpful ages nine, 10, 11— 
Annie’s ever willing servants? They 
had their turns feeding her, get- 
ting her up, entertaining her, prais- 
ing and thanking God for her. 
Annie loved them all without ever 
giving the least impression of 
spreading herself thin to go around. 
Maybe all little girls are like this, 
but Annie had a special knack for 
it, perhaps because she had so 
many close friends from the very 
beginning of her days. I do not 
remember one single instance when 
any one of these three was not 
glad to drop what she was doing 
to take care of Annie, and the eyes 
of all of them shine with a new 
splendor for having known Annie. 
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Molly had lovingly given her a 
crucifix she herself had won at 
school. This is the other thing, 
along with Peter’s cross, we buried 
with her. 

Mary, 12-years-old, was moth- 
er’s mainstay in the care of Annie, 
and had given more of herself and 
more of her time to Annie than 
anyone else in the family after mo- 
ther. Mary gave it most kindly, her 
own needs at the age of 12 and 
Annie’s at the age of one, by a 
marvelous plan of nature, coincid- 
ing. Amid the growing pains of 
life, Mary received for her many 
selfless ministrations the recogni- 
tion and status of which a 12-year- 
old sometimes stands in need. It 
was a happy relationship. 

Then there is Kathleen too, age 
16, touching upon maturity. Girls 
at her age are more like grown- 
ups, who mean to keep their feel- 
ings to themselves. Busyness and 
preoccupations sometimes come 
between themselves and human 
values, but where Annie was con- 
cerned, there were no_ secrets. 
Annie on the changing table up- 
stairs would delight Kathleen get- 
ting her up, and Kathleen would 
delight Annie. I think that Kath- 
leen understands something al- 
ready, because of Annie, about 
God’s great gift to women: the 
joys and sorrows of motherhood. 

I do not think I can speak for 
mother. Her joy of Annie, I am 
sure, is too many fathoms deep for 
me. A mother and her baby live by 
force of nature a common life firm- 
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ly knit and interwoven. True mo- 
ther love is part of a great mystery 
because it reflects God’s love for 
us. 
We say “God the Father” so 
easily, forgetting that there is no 
sex in God and that God is moth- 
er too. Think of those tremendous 
feminine virtues: sympathy, com- 
passion, tenderness, mercy, pati- 
ence, joy, faithfulness, loyalty — 
all reflecting the high regard and 
deep concern of “person” that is 
elemental to loving someone else 
for his own sake — which women 
know how to do best of all. Think 
of these qualities too as developed 
and present in a very special way 
in the true mother toward her own 
child, and I think you may get an 
insight into God the Father that 
will reward the effort a hundred 
fold. 

The joy of the mother in this 
child was immense, and the moth- 
ers tears are bittersweet tears of 
sorrow-joy. In no other heart, ex- 
cept the heart of God, is Annie of 
more happy memory. 

For myself, I think I knew Annie 
more through her mother and the 
others than directly. I was, in a 
way, but waiting my turn; her 
needs and wishes would grow man- 
size in due time. Springtime was 
coming, and when the family in 
the annual exodus from confine- 
ment to freedom moved outdoors 
again, I would be king. Among 
other things, Annie would want 
her turn on the tractor with me. 
There are many things in our hap- 
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hazard country place that a little 
girl can join in, if her father will 
let her. Though this. would be to- 
morrow, I anticipated it happily. 

Not all was anticipation, how- 
ever. One grand evening when the 
music was on, most of the family 
sitting around quietly in the vari- 
ous parts of the L-shaped living 
room — and lo and behold! nobody 
holding Annie — I picked her up 
and, as with all of them at one 
time or another, did a little dance 
with her. To keep from flying away 
on the turn, she hugged close to 
my shoulder, her little soft face 
burrowed into my swarthy neck. 
She was smiling, her mother said, 
and only her eyes moved. First of 
all, the joy of her being and her 
baptism, and then this dance with 
her — I keep for a happy memory 
of Annie. 

The first Mass after the death of 
Annie on Good Friday was the 
Easter Vigil Mass. Our hearts were 
full to breaking, and our grief ran 
over. It might have come to us at 
a less “auspicious” Mass as well. I 
mention this here because it fits in 
here — one of those moments of 
insight that open up a whole new 
world. Mother and I both saw at 
the same time, I think, for she 
nudged me and pointed to it in her 
missal. It was in the prayer im- 
mediately after the consecration, 
the prayer that offers the victim to 
God: “Wherefore, O Lord, we thy 
servants . . . offer to thy excellent 
majesty, of thy gifts and presents, 
a pure victim, a holy victim, an im- 
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maculate victim... 


The victim offered is Christ, of 
course, but through baptism the 
life of Christ was in Annie, and 
after that sin had not touched her, 
nor any evil. She was the one pure 
and immaculate thing that we 
possessed. God had taken her, and 
ours was the privilege to offer her, 
and I think we both did, and I 
doubt there shall ever be a Mass 
when we shall not do so again. 
This above all will become the 
Annie of happy memory: the pure 
and spotless Annie, worthy through 
the merits of Jesus Christ to be a 
clean offering to the Father of us 
all. 


Awne DIED about nine in the 
evening. Her mother was at 
church. It was Good Friday. I held 
Annie in my arms, tight to me, in 
the back seat of the police car. We 
had called for an ambulance. Her 
body still warmed mine on the way 
to the hospital, but she was al- 
ready dead. 

I found mother in church, and 
there I told her. The priest came 
out of the confessional and quietly 
reminded her that this was also 
the day of the Blessed Mother’s 
great sorrow. And he said to praise 
God to have been so singularly 
chosen to stand beside His Mother. 

After a while I said, “We must 
hurry home; the other children 
need us.” It rallied mother, and we 
went home. I called out for the 
oldest, but there was no answer. I 


shuddered at the thought that 
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came to my mind. Death had found 
our house tonight and I was afraid. 

I ran upstairs. I stopped halfway 
up to call again, and then I heard 
the praying. The six oldest were 
gathered in the biggest bedroom to 
say the rosary. 

The police had come back to 
say that Annie was dead, and to 
ask how did it happen, what was 
her name, what was her father’s 
name, how many brothers and sis- 
ters did she have. After the police 
left, the children had gone upstairs 
to say the rosary. 

I opened the door and asked 
mother to go into the bedroom. 
The children kept on praying. 
Some of them were crying as they 
prayed. When they saw us, they 
seemed to cry the more. 

Mother spoke a few words, and 
they stopped. Many times mother 
had made them listen, and now 
they were glad to listen. “Children, 
it is God’s will that Annie died. 
This is what your father and I 
want for all of you: that you do 
God’s will and go to heaven. Annie 
is with God. Let us try and be 
happy. It is a blessing.” And then 
mother cried. It was a quiet, little 
cry. Not the big cry. 

I called some friends: Annie’s 
godparents, and some of the closest 
neighbors. One of the men who 
had seen us in church and knew us 
well brought the pastor out after 
confessions. 

The hospital called to ask which 
funeral home to send the body to. 
We talked this over together. One 


of our neighbors said that she 
thought birth and death belonged 
in the home. And the pastor sug- 
gested that there was a special 
blessing if the priest came to the 
home for the body on the day of 
the funeral. We called the hospital 
back: on Easter Sunday we wanted 
the body brought to the house, and 
the funeral would be from the 
home. It was a consoling decision 
our good friends helped us make, 
We began to look forward to 
Annie’s homecoming. 

After the pastor left, our friends 
stayed on. When I said to mother 
we should go to bed, it was hard to 
get up and go to bed. Our friends 
did not leave us, and it was hard 
to think of leaving our friends. It 
was hard going to bed. 

Everything within me resisted 
my going to sleep. I began to 
blame myself. Going into the base- 
ment, I had casually waved to her, 
and when I came up not long 
after, she was dead. But the pastor 
had said that this is the one thing 
you must not do, blame yourself. 


Mother asked me if I couldn't 
sleep, and I said, “No, I can't 
sleep.” I said I hoped that she 
could sleep, but she only said that 
she would pray to Annie that I 
might sleep. It was but the first 
of many favors Annie would grant 
her mother. 

I slept, and by this mother 
knew, by the sure light of a wo- 
man’s faith, that God is good and 
Annie lives. 
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Dad believed in corporal punishment 


John J. Ryan 


13-year-old again and know 

what I know now. About par- 
ent-child relationships, I mean. 
For, if by some miracle I could ac- 
complish this I would now be able 
to avoid many a walloping by my 
father. 

He suffered from what would 
now be termed an old world re- 
actionary type education. He went 
to Catholic schools in Ireland un- 
der the supervision of Christian 
Brothers—another old world outfit. 
Difficult though it is to believe in 
this day and age, they believed in 
corporal punishment. The term 
itself is so archaic that I should ex- 
plain it meant an adult could 
strike a child if the child misbe- 
haved. Imagine! 


¥ GIVE anything to be a 12 or 


IF | KNEW THEN... 


Condensed from The Catholic Home Messenger 


Take the time I conked my 
younger brother on the head be- 
cause he wouldn’t loan me the 
price of a movie which my parents 
had forbidden me to attend any- 
how. I got walloped good for this. 
It wouldn’t happen if I had been 
as smart as I am now. The scene 
would have gone something like 
this: 


Father: I warned you not to hit 
your brother and I also forbade 
you to go to that movie. Now 
you're going to get it. 

Me: Hold on. My hitting him 
had nothing to do with the movie. 
It was a clear case of sibling riv- 
alry manifestations. 

Father (suspiciously): | What 
are they? 


The Catholic Home Messenger (March, '60), Society of St. 
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Me: Natural, though sub-con- 
scious, hatreds generated through 
his replacing me as the baby of 
the family. 

Father: I thought we've treated 
you very good. 

Me: Nonsense. You were at- 
tempting to compensate for earlier 
resentments when you found you 
had another mouth to feed. I had 
a definite feeling of pre-natal an- 
tagonism. 

Father: Where’s my strap? 

Me: Easy now, dad. You are 
just working off repressed hostili- 
ties in which I become a substi- 
tute symbol for the person you 
really want to whip. 

Father: Really? Who is that? 

Me: Your mother. 

Father: A strap is too soft. 
Where can I find a big stick? 

Me: But what will punishing me 
really accomplish? 

Father: You worry about that. 

Me: It will only cause me to be- 
come anti-social, maladjusted, and, 
inevitably, delinquent. 

Father: We'll cross those bridg- 
es when we come to them. 

Me: You are only creating a 
tense environment for me forcing 
me to endure strain during this 
transitional period from boyliood 
to adolescence. It could erupt in- 
to violence. 

Father: You're right. I am go- 
ing to erupt into violence in just 
two seconds. 


Me: Hmmm. Well I hate to go 
legal on you but I am not too sure 
that you can strike me, legally | 
mean. 

Father: Sue me. 

Me: Now don’t be hasty. Par- 
ticularly without benefit of coun- 
sel. You see, in the eyes of the 
courts, you are only my natural 
guardian. The state remains m 
legal guardian until and if su 
time as the rights are assigned. 
Some judges and social workers 
have been mighty hard on parents 
who strike their children. 

Father: I'll risk it. 

Me: You're serious. I can see 
that. Tell you what. Just ‘a me 
time to make one phone call. 

Father: To whom? 

Me: To my lawyer. I believe I 
can get an injunction against you 
requiring a 30 day cooling off 
period. 

Father: You'll need 30 days to 
cool off. And all of it standing up. 

Me: Ow! Ow! Ow! 


On further thought, it is just as 
well I can’t turn the clock back. 
I got a sneaky feeling I wouldn't 
have gotten away with half that 
much. As a matter of fact I am 
just waiting for that oldest son of 
mine to get home from the movie 
I told him he could not see. Not 
only that, but you should see the 
lump on his brother's head. Now 
where is that strap? 
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The First Family of Hawaii 


Condensed from Extension Catherine Cunningham 


OW-HEADED,  freckled-faced 
The family of Hawaii's first 
young Christopher Quinn elected governor is one of the 


summed up a happy situa- by at 
tion recently when he told his mo- happiest in the 50 states 


ther, “Mommy, you're lucky to be 
married to Daddy.” Quinn of Hawaii was purely co- 

The fact that “Daddy” happens incidental as young Chris sees it. 
to be Governor William Francis But dark-haired, pretty Mrs. 


Extension (January, '60), Catholic Church Extension Society of the United States 
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Quinn and the six, lively young 
Quinns feel “Mommy” would still 
be lucky to be married to Daddy 
under any circumstances on any 
spot on the globe. 

“The satisfaction,” says Gover- 
nor Quinn, “is mutual.” 

Gathered together family-por- 
trait style, a difficult feat with the 
young gigglers and wrigglers in the 
exuberant tribe, the Quinns would 
line up something like this: 

Governor “Bill” Quinn, just 40. 
A product of St. Louis University, 
Harvard Law School and the 
United States Navy. Possessor of 
an Irish tenor voice, an Irish wit— 
and a no-nonsence intelligence and 
drive to back up the high voltage 
charm. 

Nancy Witbeck Quinn, who 
went to high school with Quinn, 
had her first date with him when 
the two were 15 and has “never 
stopped thinking about him” since. 
Warmly maternal, genuinely graci- 
ous, Mrs. Quinn deserves her Mo- 
ther’s Day honor — Hawaii’s Mo- 
ther of the Year. 

William, Jr., “Billy,” 16. A re- 
sponsible eldest, he worked at Re- 
publican headquarters during the 
campaign and is beginning to take 
a serious interest in law. During 
the school year, Billy gets up first 
and wakes his brothers in time for 
prayers, breakfast and school. Billy 
owns, with his younger brother, a 
1950 Ford with “mold spots and a 
gear that’s hard to work.” 

Steve, 15. He is growing up, too, 
and has escorted his mother to of- 
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ficial functions when the Governor 
is away. Steve casts a worried eye 
now and then at his younger broth- 
ers’ antics. 

Timmy, 12, and Chris, 9. No- 
body can agree which one is really 
the family “cutup.” Both are apt to 
get into mischief when they are 
bored. Both have been known to 
stick out their tongues at news 
photographers. Chris is apt to yawn 
desperately when Daddy’s public 
speeches seem long. 

Ann Cecily, “Cessy,” a five-year- 
old charmer with a golden sun-tan 
and sun-kissed blonde hair hang- 
ing halfway down her small back. 

Mary Kaiulani, a plump and 
dimpled two-year-old. Her middle 
name is after the young Hawaiian 
princess to whom Robert Louis 
Stevenson dedicated a poem. 

Snuffy, the 10-year-old spotted 
pointer, and Danny Boy, the just- 
acquired puppy who is bursting 
with puppy love for his friends. 

The family portrait will have an- 
other member before this article is 
published. For the second time last 
August, Nancy Quinn took part in 
the official and social whirl of a 
gubernatorial inauguration when 
she was pregnant. 

Baby Mary Kaiulani was on the 
way when President Eisenhower 
named Quinn governor of the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii. The President had 
asked Quinn to come to Washing- 
ton and there, without any previ- 
ous hints, offered him the gover- 
norship. 

The news came by phone to the 
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Quinn’s home on the outskirts of 
Honolulu. “I was doing the dishes,” 
Mrs. Quinn recalls. “I don’t think 
I ever really got them finished.” 

Lovely and poised in a green 
silk maternity gown, Nancy Quinn 
saw her husband take his oath of 
office. As the speeches went on, 
Chris, then seven, 
began to ham up a 
display of wriggles, 
yawns and _§face- 
making. 

The often _hilari- 
ous aspects of 
blending ceremon- 
ies and children be- 
came unmistakable 
during the first 
inaugural reception. 
The new governor 
and his wife greet- 
ed guests in their 
official home, Wash- 
ington Place. After 
the two had shaken 
about 3,000 hands, 
fatigue set in. They shook the next 
hand in a sort of cordial daze and 
did a fast double-take. It was son 
Billy, solemnly going through the 
line to trick his weary parents. 

Since that first inauguration in 
September, 1957, Governor Quinn 
has proved himself a decisive exec- 
utive and a strong, as well as popu- 
lar leader. Mrs. Quinn has helped 
her husband greet queens and 
diplomats, gone with him on of- 
ficial “sell Statehood” tours on the 
mainland and election rallies in 
Hawaii, had a new baby and tak- 
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Governor Bill Quinn 
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en an active part in one of the most 
exciting periods in Hawaii's his- 
tory — the change from Territory 
to State. 

Statehood brought with it Ha- 
waii’s first election of governor, 
United States senators and con- 
gressmen. The appointed governor- 
ship became an 
elective office. The 
race between Re- 
publican Quinn and 
his Democratic op- 
ponent (but fellow 
Catholic), John 
Burns, was a close 
and _ exciting one. 
Governor Quinn not 
only made speeches 
at rallies that ended 
close to midnight; 
he also made before- 
sunrise talks to such 
early risers as gar- 
bage - collecting 
crews! 

It was for Mrs. 
Quinn the most hectic of times. 
“About the only time I got to talk 
to Bill was on the way to meet- 
ings,” she recalls. “And even then 
I didn’t talk to him because I knew 
he needed quiet to collect his 
thoughts.” 

I asked Mrs. Quinn what she had 
done the week of the inauguration. 
She couldn’t remember everything 
and I can’t say I blame her. 

Among other things she cleaned 
clothes closets (“one a regular Fib- 
ber McGee closet”) and got a room 
ready for the inaugural visit of 
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Governor Quinn’s mother. Timmy 
and Chris wear uniforms at Star of 
the Sea Parochial school so Mrs. 
Quinn spent nearly a day measur- 
ing and sorting khaki pants from 
the supply handed down from boy 
to boy. She was supposed to get to 
Star of the Sea to pay for tuition 
and books before school started. 
She confessed she didn’t get that 
done until after the inauguration. 
She got the youngsters to the doc- 
tor for pre-school check-ups, and— 
the day before inauguration— 
bought herself a new hat to wear. 

One of Mrs. Quinn’s pre-in- 
auguration worries came in getting 
new dresses for the two little girls. 
She went shopping without the 
girls (“it’s faster that way”) and 
brought home six matching “sister 
ensembles” for the girls to try on 
at home. 

“The store wanted them back in 
an hour,” she relates, “so I rushed 
home and started to fit the girls in 
a hurry. Cessy loves clothes. She 
tried on the dresses right away. 
But Mary is right at the stubborn 
age. She wouldn’t have a thing to 
do with them!” 

Somehow the reluctant Mary 
was persuaded, the two little girls 
were fitted in matching white 
pique dresses and the conscientious 
mother had the other dresses back 
to the store on time. 

Within his home Governor 
Quinn is “Daddy” first; the Gover- 
nor only in a dim and secondary 
capacity. He is definitely the head 
of the household, maker of home 
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decisions and occasional disciplin- 
arian. 

Danny Boy, the new puppy, had 
been lost and had just been re- 
turned the day I called on Mrs. 

inn. 

“Mother,” asked responsible 
young Billy, “how much reward 
should we give the man who 
brought him back?” 

“We'll ask Daddy tonight and 
see what he says,” replied Mrs. 
Quinn. 

Mrs. Quinn displayed the same 
deference to her husband’s opinion 
when Mary Kaiulani was born. 
The baby came early, before 
Governor Quinn could get back 
from an official trip to Washing- 
ton. Mrs. Quinn put off a decision 
on the new baby’s name until his 
return. 

Maintaining a “normal” family 
life in the mansion where Hawai- 
ian kings and queens once lived is 
admittedly difficult. One of the 
biggest problems for the children 
is distance. Washington Place is in 
the heart of downtown Honolulu. 
The Quinns had formerly lived 
well out in the suburbs where the 
youngsters had dozens of play- 
mates. The younger children are 
now frankly lonesome. 

“It’s been a great sacrifice for 
the younger ones,” says Mrs. 
Quinn. “I don’t care how many 
brothers and sisters children have, 
they still need other children to 
play with. The older boys and 
their friends drive their cars to see 
each other.” 
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The Quinns have solved the 
problem in part by having Timmy 
and Chris finish grade school with 
their classmates at Star of the Sea, 
though the Quinns now belong to 
the Cathedral of Our Lady of 
Peace downtown. 

Once they are home from school, 
the younger boys are literally 
miles away from their schoolmates. 
Evenings find them kicking a foot- 
ball on the lawn until time for din- 
ner, baths, homework and a little 
time to read or view television. 

“And I’m afraid television usual- 
ly wins out,” sighs Nancy Quinn. 

The Quinn children have re- 
mained remarkably unspoiled 
through a barrage of publicity. 
Maturing Billy summed up the 
situation nicely in his remark, 
“After all, we’re not the Governor. 
We're just the Quinn kids.” 

Even during the hectic cam- 
paign days, the Quinn family re- 
mained well united. The whole 
family wore shirts and muumuus 
(loose Hawaiian garments) pattern- 
ed “Quinn.” The children are in- 
vited to all the afternoon or early- 
evening receptions and large 
parties — if they are willing to 
dress up. 

The official activity the children 
have no desire to be included in is 
that of meeting dignitaries at the 
airport. Pianes bearing notables al- 
ways seem to arrive at unreason- 
able hours. 

Take the time when the Queen 
Mother of England arrived. She 
was due for a stop-over at the air- 


port, a good five miles from down- 
town Honolulu, at 4:30 in the 
morning. That was the one morn- 
ing the Quinn’s alarm clock failed 
to go off. At 4:10 the official 
chauffeur pounded on the door 
and woke the sleeping Quinns. 

“I don’t know how we made it,” 
Mrs. Quinn recalls. “Somehow or 
other we got there on time.” 

Governor Quinn, invariably ac- 
companied by his wife, has met— 
on time—such notables as the Shah 
of Iran, Prince Takahito Mikasa of 
Japan, Philippines’ President Car- 
os Garcia, Secretary of the Inter- 
ior Fred Seaton, King Hussein of 
Jordan and West Berlin’s intrepid 
mayor Willy Brandt. 

Because Hawaii is a stopping-off 
place between East and West, its 
ratio of visiting notables is un- 
doubtedly higher than that of most 
States. Rulers or government lead- 
ers of other countries are entertain- 
ed officially by Governor and Mrs. 
Quinn. 

Governor Quinn, with years of 
community theater experience, has 
the knack of saving any situation. 
Irene Dunne, speaker at a Lin- 
coln’s Day dinner, had just begun 
an impressive tribute to President 
Eisenhower when the public ad- 
dress system went out. Miss 
Dunne’s eulogy was not to be 
shouted over a dead mike—so Gov- 
ernor Quinn joined Miss Dunne in 
singing duets (“When Irish Eyes 
Are Smiling”) until the sound sys- 
tem was fixed. 

I had the good luck to see the 
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governor in action at a ceremony 
honoring High Chief Letuli of 
‘American Samoa. The ceremony 
progressed from kava drinking (a 
traditional gesture, not a “cocktail 
hour”) to a Samoan luau or ban- 
quet. On a small stage in the ban- 
quet hall, Samoan dancers put on 
the vigorous, fast-tempo dances of 
their country. Governor Quinn was 
being urged to dance. He yielded, 
mounted the stage, and in a mo- 
ment the lanky, six-feet-one-inch 
Quinn was doing a remarkably 
good imitation of the Samoan hula. 
Nothing could have pleased the 
High Chief and the Samoan guests 
more. 

Governor Quinn displays the 
same adeptness in the many social 
cultures of multi-racial Hawaii. At 
a Chinese dinner he not only uses 
chopsticks, but uses them well. A 
Japanese banquet finds the gover- 
nor saying a few words in Japa- 
nese — which he cheerfully admits 
memorizing. 

When Nancy Quinn stood with 
her husband to greet 5,000 guests 
at the inauguration reception last 
August, she had on high-heeled, 
new pumps and, she says, “I 
thought my back would break.” 
Mrs. Quinn did the only sensible 
thing. She kicked off her pumps 
and greeted the rest of the guests 
in her stocking feet. 

The same common-sense quality 
is in evidence in both public de- 
cisions and home life of the 
Quinns. When the sugar strike 
threatened the entire economy of 


the islands, Governor Quinn called 
together in his office sugar offi- 
cials, union leaders and, from San 
Francisco, Harry Bridges. The 
governor then made his own pro- 
posals to the group. His direct ac- 
tion is credited with ending the 
strike. 

When a tidal wave threatened 
Oahu’s shore line, Governor Quinn 
himself ordered the middle-of-the- 
night alert that sent coastal resi- 
dents to the hills. Few of the sleep- 
disturbed citizens resented the 
“Let’s be safe rather than sorry” 
order even though the tidal wave 
did not strike. 

The governor is now presenting 
to the new legislature his plans to 
put undeveloped public land on 
sale, not to the highest bidders at 
a land auction, but by drawing lots 
so would-be purchasers can buy 
land at the appraised value. It is 
Hawaii's most significant land re- 
form. Previous land auctions meant 
the wealthy could outbid the 
modest wage earner. Governor 
Quinn’s plan would make it possi- 
ble for the ordinary citizen to own 
his home. 

For Nancy Quinn, any decision 
her husband makes is very much 
all right, for, while she takes a 
wifely pride in his position as gov- 
ernor and presides with grace and 
poise as Hawaii's first lady, she 
does not take title or position too 
seriously. 

“My real reward,” she says, “is 
just being the wife of Bill Quinn 
and the mother of his children.” +f 
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Christ promised: “I 
will bless every place 
where a picture of My 
Heart shall be set up 
and honored” 


Condensed from The 
Canadian Messenger 
of the Sacred Heart 


A. J. Colliard, S. J. 


Picture Story 


ODERN magazines frequent- 

ly feature picture stories. 

In them a few words and a series 

of pictures tell a story that is inter- 
esting and important. 

Two hundred eighty-five years 


ago, when our divine Lord exposed 
His Sacred Heart to St. Margaret 
Mary, He gave the world the — 
est, the most important, of all pic- 
ture stories. 

In it His heart, surrounded by 
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flames, tells us how ardently He 
has loved us. His heart, bearing the 
marks of His Passion, tells us that 
He was willing to die on the cross 
for the salvation of the world. 

But that is not all. The picture 
of the Sacred Heart tells us that it 
is our task to complete the story. 
By offering His life on Calvary, our 
Lord made it possible for all men 
to gain heaven. We play our part 
by offering, in union with Him, 
the hardships and the sacrifices en- 
tailed in living a good Christian 
life. 

And, because He died not only 
for us but for all men, He wants us 
to devote our lives to the salvation 
of the souls of others as well as 
our own. 

To some people the promises of 
the Sacred Heart to St. Margaret 
Mary seem extravagant. They say, 
for example, of the ninth promise: 
“All you have to do is hang up a 
picture of the Sacred Heart in your 
living-room and automatically our 
Lord will bless your home. It’s too 
easy. It doesn’t make sense.” 

Such people misunderstand. 
They look upon the Sacred Heart 
picture as an ornament. It is much 
more than an ornament. It is a pic- 
ture story; and, as such, it conveys 
an important message and makes 
an appeal. 

The message conveyed by the 
picture? “Look at this heart,” our 
Lord says, “and see how it is on 
fire with love for you. See the 
thorns, the wound, and the cross; 


and try to realize how much I was 


willing to suffer for your salvation 
and for the salvation of the whole 
world.” 

The appeal? Christ’s eyes and 
outstretched hand plead with us 
to show Him a return of love in 
the form of reparation. “I need 
your help,” He says. “I want you, 
as a sign of love, to complete my 
work of redemption on Calvary. St. 
Paul once said, ‘I fill up what is 
lacking in the passion of Christ.’ 
And that is exactly what I want 
you to do. I have done my part. I 
made it possible for all men to get 
to heaven. I merited sufficient 
grace for the whole world. Then I 
left it to you to gain these graces 
for yourself and for the whole 
world.” 

The Sacred Heart picture story 
tells us how to gain these graces. 
It tells us that Christ in a spirit of 
sacrifice offered His life. It beckons 
us to live perfect Christian lives all 
day, every day, and to offer them 
in union with Him in a spirit of 
sacrifice. 

The picture of the Sacred Heart 
brings the story of Calvary and 
the Mass, with their twin elements 
of love and sacrifice, into the 
home. It begs each member of the 
family, out of a motive of love and 
by means of sacrifice, to work for 
the salvation of souls. 

When the message of the Sacred 
Heart picture story is heard and 
when its appeal is answered, the 
ninth promise will be fulfilled. 
Then only will our Lord bless that 
home. 
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Friendship by Mail 


Thousands of people the world over want to learn 
about America by making friends through letters 


Condensed from Parents’ Magazine Gunhild Gansing 


SMALL boy recently 
wrote to President Eisen- 
hower: “I know that you 
are very busy, but 
wouldn't you try to get me a pen 
friend? I enclose 25 cents and even 
if you are not able to find me a 
pen friend you may keep the 25 
cents.” The White House returned 
the money and forwarded the let- 
ter to the International Friendship 


League. 

This is a sample of the League’s 
daily mail, just one letter among a 
thousand or more from some 129 
countries and territories all over 
the world. 

“Allow me to introduce myself,” 
reads a beautifully written note 
bearing Japanese stamps. “I am a 
boy of 16 and, being Japanese, I 
am short in stature, only 1 meter 
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64 centimeters (about 5’ 3” as we 
measure it). I have a sincere desire 
to do my share towards strengthen- 
ing even further the ties of friend- 
ship that keep your nation and 
mine united as brothers. So I 
would like to find an American 
friend to correspond with. My in- 
terests are reading, history and col- 
lecting post cards.” 

A young lady from a small vil- 
lage in New Zealand writes, “I 
hope that you can get me a pen 
friend of either sex. My name is 
Robin but I am a girl, 18 years 
old, and my interests are art, music, 
people, all sports and dancing. I 
would love to have many pen 
friends, and I will answer all let- 
ters.” 

Other notes and cards pour in 
from Sweden, Germany, Spain, 
Greece, Italy, Finland, Korea and 
Austria — girls and boys eagerly 
telling about themselves in the 
hope of finding American pen pals. 
But for many this is a hope that 
won't be fulfilled. 

For there is now a backlog of 
over 50,000 friendly letters from 
abroad that — short of a miracle — 
will remain unanswered. When the 
League was first started, it was the 
other way around — young Ameri- 
cans were looking for friends 
abroad. Now thousands of people 
the world over want to learn about 
America by making friends through 
letters. 

It all began about 20 years ago 
when Sven Spejder, a school teach- 
er, started a pen friend club in 


Denmark. During a visit to Bos. 
ton he met a young girl, Edna 
MacDonough, who became inter- 
ested in starting a similar club 
here. She was helped by Christian 
Herter who then, as now, was in- 
terested in international affairs. He 
took the project to his heart, help- 
ing to enlist the League’s original 
board of directors and locating its 
first small quarters — a back room 
at the offices of The World Peace 
Foundation. The League is still 
there but now it takes up almost 
the entire first floor — usually 
flooded with mailbags. On the 
walls, a unique stamp collection 
recalls some of the correspondents 
from faraway places. Scrapbooks 
scattered about tell touching and 
funny stories. 

Jan, a Dutch boy, wrote to Skip- 
py, an American, that he’d been 
sick but was looking forward to 
going back to school as soon as he 
was strong enough to walk the 
long miles each day. Skippy decid- 
ed to send Jan a bicycle. Neigh- 
bors and schoolmates enthusiastic- 
ally helped. A local merchant sold 
them a bicycle at cost. And it was 
soon on its way — transportation 
costs donated by the employees of 
the airline that carried it across the 
sea. Jan’s prompt, warm thanks, 
sent along with the write-ups in his 
local newspaper, proved that good 
will and good news travel fast. 

A Boston editor, visiting his 
daughter’s pen friend in France, 
discovered that her French family 
were well acquainted with his 
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home life in Cambridge — includ- 
ing details about his two black 
cats and the family dachshund. 
And thanks to the youngsters’ inti- 
mate correspondence, he was able 
to enjoy the rare privilege of din- 
ing in a foreign home on an easy, 
almost family footing. 

Many letters come to the League 
from countries behind the Iron 
Curtain. “Children give ‘ little 
thought to political and other prob- 
lems or even to differences in race 
or religion,” says a League worker. 
One letter from Czechoslovakia 
reads, “Dear American friends. I 
have thought many times about 
the young American boys and girls 
who are free and merry and I long 
to correspond with any of them.” 
And a Polish boy writes, “I want 
very much to correspond with a 
boy or girl. My hairs are bright, 
my eyes blue, I am 15 and attend 
the grammar school.” A_ small 
Hungarian girl confides: “I have 
always wanted to have friends in 
the U.S.A. in order to hear and 
know all the interesting things 
about that wonderful country. I am 
depressed and sad. I had such a 
good father who died a quarter of 
a year ago. He was like a friend of 
mine and we were comrades.” A 
14-year-old Estonian girl writes: 
“Please put me in correspondence 
with a real American Indian girl,” 
and an 18-year-old Czech student 
asked: “Would someone from New 
York City write to me about 
Metropolitan Opera and Birdland?” 

From East Germany, a young- 


ster says, “I am interested to hear 
what it is like to live in a sky- 
scraper.” And from Red China 
comes this emphatic remark, “If I 
shall not have a letter from a boy 
or a girl in the United States it 
will be a greater tragedy than 
Hamlet or Macbeth by William 
Shakespeare.” 

The original plan of the League 
was to work through the schools, 
but during the years letters from 
other sources have been flooding 
in. The largest number, 60,000, 
were forwarded to the League by 
the State Department after a Voice 
of America broadcast inviting 
Europeans to correspond with 
Americans. When Queen Elizabeth 
II visited this country the League 
was swamped with letters from 
English children asking about her 
visit. 

Several letter exchanges have 
ended in romance. One friendship 
spanned 15 years, culminating in 
the marriage of an American girl 
to a boy from Holland. 

Every summer the League con- 
ducts a group of teenage girls on 
a European tour. They bring 
back the names and addresses of 
young people searching for Ameri- 
can pen friends. 

League workers are often ask- 
ed: “How do you keep track of so 
many letters?” Actually, the League 
functions like a telephone ex- 
change. Once the contact is made 
the mail conversation goes on by 
itself. 

As for the many hopeful letters 
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that remain unanswered, that’s up The English Speaking Union 
to the rest of us. We can extend Pen Friends Division 


our friendship to the strangers 16 East 69th Street 
who'd like to be friends, by New York 21, N. Y. 
answering them. Age 10-16. 


The League is only one among 
a number of friendship organiza- Children’s Plea for Peace 
tions that will be glad to have your World Affairs Center 
support. Here are the addresses: University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
International Friendship League Age 14-18, service charge: 25c 
40 Mount Vernon Street 


Boston 8, Mass. League of Friendship 

Age 7-19, service charge: 50c 4 Ash Street 

Over 19, service charge: $1.00 for Mount Vernon, Ohio 

life membership Age 12-19, service charge: 25c 
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“I liked it better when the chief 
just called us in to tell us jokes!” 


4 Tank Oven. — 
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Results of a survey by the American Medical Association’s 
Department of Health Education 


EXERCISE AND Live BetTer 


Condensed from The Elks Magazine 


NE FRIEND of mine, in his 

sixties, plays a set or two 
of tennis doubles nearly every day 
and frequently bests youngsters 
half his age. Another feels, at 46, 
that it would be a foolhardy risk of 
his health for him 
to undertake even 
so much exertion as 
mowing his lawn. 
Another, who is a 
good 40 pounds 
overweight, scarce- 
ly lifts a finger dur- 
ing the week but on 
weekends goes in 
for strenuous activ- 
ity in an effort to 
lose weight. 

This wide variety 
of attitudes toward 
physical exercise is 
quite _understand- 
able. There has 
been a great flood 
of advice to the 
public on the sub- 


Robert Froman. 


ject, much of it from self-appointed 
experts. Large chunks of this ad- 
vice have contradicted one anoth- 
er. 

In order to clear up the confu- 
sion, the American Medical Associ- 
ation’s Department 
of Health Education 
has surveyed medi- 
cal opinion on the 
subject of exercise. 
The results of that 
survey make up the 
best advice avail- 
able. Here are five 
important points the 
survey covers: 

1. Reasonable and 
regular exercise can 
benefit everyone. 

Until a couple of 
generations ago, the 
only problem the 
great majority of 
people had in re- 
gard to exercise was 
to avoid overdoing 
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it. Our grandfathers thought noth- 
ing of walking 10 miles or riding a 
horse two or three times that far. 

As long ago as the days of the 
ancient Greeks, some members of 
the leisured minority liked to be- 
lieve that exercise was harmful. 
Although Hippocrates, the father 
of medicine, strongly disagreed 
with them, they spread far and 
wide the doctrine that physical 
exertion dulls the intellect and 
shortens life expectancy. The doc- 
trine still persists. One of its most 
famous recent proponents was the 
well known American orator and 
wit, Chauncey Depew, who once 
quipped: 

“The only exercise I have ever 
taken was to serve as pallbearer 
for my friends who exercised.” 

Modern medical opinion dis- 
agrees with the doctrine for the 
same reason Hippocrates disagreed. 
As he put it, “Exercise strengthens 
and inactivity wastes.” That is to 
say, your body grows stronger with 
use and weaker with disuse. 

Actually, this is so obvious and 
so close to the experience of nearly 
everyone that only a fanatic would 
deny it. The argument of those 
who still dispute the value of exer- 
cise is that we have little use for 


muscular strength today because . 


we have machines to do our work. 
This is the point challenged by the 
medical authorities in the A.M.A. 
survey. 

“The desirability of being fit, of 
being strong, of being in condition 
to withstand strenuous exercise is 
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doubted by some,” says Dr. J. Ros- 
well Gallagher, of Children’s Hos-: 
pital, Boston. “It is said that these 
are not important for modern man 
in the mechanized world. I suspect 
that this point of view is a ration- 
alization by those who dislike 
exercise. 

“We feel better when we have 
a reasonable amount of exercise. 
We can never tell when a maxi- 
mum effort may be necessary. And 
to be sufficiently fit to put out such 
maximum effort allows us to per- 
form mild exertion with little cost.” 

All the other experts cited by the 
A.M.A. group concur in these 
points of Dr. Gallagher’s. They em- 
phasize that even those who lead 
the most sedentary lives still need 
some muscle power to perform 
many functions. When those func- 
tions are performed with weak 
muscles, the effect is far more tir-- 
ing than it should be. And if an 
emergency requires a big effort by 
weak muscles, the result is likely 
to be disaster. 

The authorities also agree that 
exercise must be suited to individ- 
ual capacity and needs. Anyone 
who has let himself get flabby 
should go about the process of re-' 
building his muscle power slowly 
and carefully. Muscles and vital or- 
gans can be harmed by overexer- 
tion. It is only through reasonable 
and regular use that they can be 
strengthened. 
2. Exercise helps you 
to control your weight. 

For many years, self-appointed 
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experts have been advising the 
public that exercise is of little 
value to anyone who wants to lose 
weight. The reason for this, they 
have said, is that even a great deal 
of strenuous effort burns up very 
few food calories. As evidence, 
they have cited the fact that you 
would have to walk 36 miles to use 
up a pound of stored fat. 

This is perfectly true, and it 
sounds like quite an impressive 
argument against relying on exer- 
cise in a reducing program. A 36 
mile walk would be an exhausting 
eight- or nine-hour undertaking 
even for a man in the best condi- 
tion. 

Actually, the A.M.A. surveyors 
point out, this argument is speci- 
ous. You don’t have to walk those 
36 miles one right after another. 
You can walk two miles a day and 
get rid of that un- 
wanted pound of fat 
in 18 days, or you 
can walk four miles 
a day and lose it in 
nine days. If you 
walk two miles a 
day every day, you 
burn up 20 pounds 
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tary man needs a maximum of 
2,400 calories a day. Very active 
men need up to 4,500. Athletes 
and foot soldiers may require 6,000 
or more. 

In other words, a man engaged 
in strenuous physical activities can 
burn up more than two-and-a-half 
times as many calories as an inac- 
tive one. Clearly, the down-grading 
of exercise as a calory-consuming 
measure is a bad mistake. 

Another argument against using 
exercise to control weight is that 
it stimulates the appetite. This is 
partly true. A man regularly doing 
heavy labor does have a heartier 
appetite than an office worker. 
Without it, he soon would lose so 
much strength that he would be 
unable to do his work. 

But this does not mean that ev- 
ery increase in activity results in 


of fat a year. 
Or, to look at the 


question from an- theses 


other angle, consid- 


er the daily calory 
requirements work- 
ed out by nutrition- 
ists of the National 
Research Council. 
The average seden- 
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a compensating increase in appe- 
tite. If you take up a daily half- 
hour of sensible exercise which re- 
sults in your body’s burning an ex- 
tra two or three hundred calories 
per day, you may or may not feel 
the urge to eat a little more than 
previously. You quite certainly are 
not going to feel compelled to eat 
exactly two or three hundred more 
calories’ worth. 

It is quite true that, as some 
jokester once said, “one of the best 
kinds of exercise is the simple act 
of pushing your chair away from 
the dining table.” But it also is 
true that more active exercises 
make it permissible to stay at the 
table a bit longer because they re- 
sult in your burning more calories. 

All medical authorities agree 
that the safe, sensible way of per- 
manently removing excess pounds 
is by cutting your calory intake a 
little below the amount you burn. 
Obviously, you can accomplish 
this either by eating less or by 
burning more. In most cases of 
overweight the best method is to 
do both. A still better strategy, 
though, is to avoid overweight in 
the first place. 

3. Exercise is beneficial 
to the heart. 

The recovery of President Eisen- 
hower from his heart attack has 
publicized widely the news that 
mild exercise can be good even for 
damaged hearts. What is not so 
well known is that regular exercise 
is highly recommended as a heart 
disease preventive. Dr. Howard B. 
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Sprague, a heart specialist quoted 
by the A.M.A. panel, makes this 
point emphatic. 

“The best insurance against 
coronary disease,” he says, “is exer- 
cise—lots of it.” 

Many scientific studies have 
backed this view. One of the most 
famous was made by a team of 
British researchers who investigat- 
ed the incidence of cardiac trou- 
bles among members of different 
callings requiring different amounts 
of physical effort. They found that 
postmen who walk a beat daily 
were far less prone to heart at- 
tacks than postal clerks who spent 
their days sitting at desks. Even 
tram conductors who moved back 
and forth through the cars collect- 
ing fares had less heart trouble 
than motormen who sat all day at 
their work. 

One reason for this is that physi- 
cal activity strengthens and im- 
proves the tone of the diaphragm 
and the leg muscles. When they 
have the proper strength and tone, 
these help move the blood through 
the veins back to the heart. Well 
developed leg muscles have a sort 
of milking action on the veins of 
the legs, and a diaphragm in good 
condition helps the suction of 
blood through the great veins of 
the chest, thus aiding circulation. 

“Although the heart is the main 
agent in maintaining the circula- 
tion of blood,” says Dr. Paul Dud- 
ley White, the famous specialist 
who attended the President, “the 
aid it receives from these other 
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muscles can be considerable and 
may on occasion mean the differ- 
ence between good health and 
physical unfitness. But soft, un- 
used muscles do not provide much 
aid. They make clotting of blood 
in the veins—that is, thrombosis— 
more likely.” 

Anyone of middle age or older 
who has let himself get flabby 
should seek a doctor’s advice be- 
fore starting a program of regular 
exercise. And of course, anyone 
who already has suffered heart 
damage will have to go about 
such a program with great care 
and frequent medical check-ups. 
But in both cases, exercise, intelli- 
gently carried out, can benefit the 
heart inestimably. 

4, Exercise helps you 
grow old gracefully. 

Perhaps the most prevalent mis- 
conception about the effect of fre- 
quent physical exertion is that it 
eventually wears out the body. 
The word “toilworn” is an expres- 
sion of this idea. Actually, many a 
farmer used to hard, dawn-to-dusk 
labor from his youth onward has 
kept himself in such excellent con- 
dition by performing this labor 
that he can go on working into his 
eighties. 

According to the authorities 
covered by the A.M.A. survey, lack 
of exercise is one of the chief rea- 
sons for much of the degeneration 
that comes with aging. Muscles 
that receive no use _ ultimately 
atrophy. The whole body gradual- 
ly loses efficiency when substan- 
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tial parts of it fall into disuse for 
long periods. 

Conversely, regular exercise pre- 
vents debilitation. Dr. Ernst Jokl, 
one of the experts quoted in the 
survey, recommends it as preven- 
tive medicine in the later years. 

“Those who keep up activity,” 
he says, “have better performance 
records, fewer degenerative di- 
seases, and probably a longer life 
expectancy than the general popu- 
lation. There is little doubt that 
proper physical activity as part of 
a way of life can significantly de- 
lay the aging process.” 

Dr. Paul Dudley White made a 
special report for the A.M.A. on 
the role of exercise in the later 
years of life. Himself in his seven- 
ties, he still takes long, brisk walks 
and considers them beneficial not 
only physically but also psycho- 
logically. 

“I doubt,” he has written, “if 
some people ever have had the re- 
markably enjoyable experience of 
relaxing fatigue after hard exercise. 
They are missing something in- 
valuable. A pleasant fatigue of the 
muscles has time and again given 
me mental repose, peaceful sleep 
and a sense of equanimity.” 

5. The best exercise 
is the kind you enjoy most. 

To be of full value, exercise 
must require enough effort to 
cause fatigue and it must be re- 
peated regularly, preferably for at 
least half an hour every day. If 
you treat it as something un- 
pleasant to be gotten over with as 
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soon as possible, you will miss 
much of the potential benefit. You 
also will have difficulty sticking 
with it day after day. For these 
reasons it ought to be something 
you can enjoy. 

Individuals differ so widely in 
their capacities for the various 
sports and other kinds of exercise 
that it is impossible to prescribe 
for them in general terms. Usually, 
the more competitive games are 
considered less appropriate for old- 
er persons, but the octogenarians 
who have formed their own soft- 
ball league in St. Petersburg, 
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Florida, make mockery of this. The 
A.M.A. panelists urge, however, 
that anyone over 40 have regular 
medical examinations to determine 
his capacity for exercise. 

If you enjoy many differ- 
ent kinds of exercise, so much the 
better. Variety will not only keep 
up your interest but also call into 
use more different muscles. 

But whatever kind of exercise 
you choose, have fun doing it. 
There is no sense in being grim 
about it. The whole purpose of 
keeping your body fit is to make 
life more enjoyable. 
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That Empty Crib 


soRRY, Mrs, Laurence,” 


Dr. Baxter said to me dur- 
ing my last visit. He look- 
ed over a pile of papers on his 
desk and went on, “Our tests on 
both you and your husband really 
show nothing specific that could be 
causing your childless condition. 
And you have been using the 
temperature charts for two years 
now without success. Perhaps the 
best thing for you both is to try 
to forget all about it for a while. 
Keep on taking the pills I prescrib- 
ed and come back to see me in 
about six or eight months.” 
Nothing specific! The words 
echoed through my head all dur- 
ing my drive home from the doc- 
tor’s office. And that evening, the 
dull ache that so often accom- 
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“Our longing for more babies has 
grown stronger. It is a painful 
situation and one that has not 
been too easy for us to accept” 


Condensed from Marriage 


Mary Anne Laurence 


panied my longing for another 
baby swept over me. Bob, my hus- 
band, comfronted and cheered me 
as he always does. He reminded 
me that I must not spoil the happy 
family life I have with him and our 
two sons by this fruitless grief. 
Our oldest son Michael is now 
almost seven years old. He was 
born 10 months after our marriage. 


We were delighted to have a baby 
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so quickly and thought that we 
were off to a good start toward 
that large family we both wanted 
so much. Two years later little 
John was born. With both boys 
I had an easy, natural delivery and 
had been able to nurse each of 
them until they were 10 months 
old. Bob and I still remember the 
moment when the doctor came in- 
to my room after John’s birth and 
told us both, “You are just made 
to have babies!” 

Four years have passed since 
John was born. The empty crib, the 
car bed, buggy, stroller, and all 
the other baby items are getting 
dusty as they stand, waiting. Bob 
has suggested that we give them 
away to the St. Vincent de Paul 
Society, but, somehow, I haven't 
been able to—yet. We lend them 
to our friends and neighbors, and 
when they come back and stand 
in our basement, they are still a 
sign of hope. 

When John’s second birthday 
had come and gone with no sign of 
another baby on the way, Bob had 
encouraged me to make an ap- 
pointment with Dr. Baxter, the top 
Catholic specialist in infertility in 
our city. We had both liked him 
from the beginning; we appreciat- 
ed his calm, thorough manner and 
the way he was able to make us 
feel very hopeful. 

Dr. Baxter had started out by 
having me keep temperature charts 
for a period of time. Then he sug- 
gested that Bob and I take advant- 
age of what seemed to be fertile 
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periods. This was a_ kind of 
“rhythm-in-reverse.” It worked al] 
right for a while, but then we 
found it was becoming a tremend. 
ous strain on both of us. Bob and 
I talked the situation over and de- 
cided that it probably caused even 
more strain and tension than would 
actual rhythm. Since we had to 
make love according to the calen- 
dar, no matter how we felt, we 
soon found all spontaneity disap- 
pearing. 

Meanwhile, Dr. Baxter had 
checked my metabolism rate. He 
found it a little low and prescribed 
thyroid. He did several Rubin 
tests, took some cervical biopsies, 
and made numerous other tests. I 
went to his office regularly once a 
month. One day I told Bob that 
I'd spent enough time waiting in 
the doctor’s office (and inciden- 
tally, enough money in fees) to 
have two babies. 

After I had been going to see 
Dr. Baxter for almost a year, he 
suggested that Bob go to see Dr. 
Williams, a urologist, who would 
examine him for some _ possible 
cause of our infertility. Bob went, 
but Dr. Williams didn’t find any- 
thing significant. Afterwards, Bob 
told me that he was very glad we 
were being treated by Catholic 
doctors as some of the fertility 
tests for men must be handled a 
certain way to be moral according 
to Catholic teaching. 

These various tests, charts, and 
examinations took almost two 


years. Finally, Bob and I felt that 


we just couldn't keep up this 
“scheduled lovemaking” any long- 
er. We had given it a fair trial and 
if we continued, our relationship 
would suffer. 

When I reported our conclusions 
to Dr. Baxter, he agreed with us. 
Then he reminded me of some- 
thing that neither Bob nor I had 
thought of before. He said, “Some- 
times two relatively infertile peo- 
ple marry each other. Probably 
with a different marriage partner, 
neither one would have trouble 
having children. But married to 
each other, they pose a problem!” 

So here we are! Our longing for 
more babies hasn’t lessened over 
the years. If anything, it has 
grown stronger. But it does seem 
now that we must learn to live 
with that empty crib! It is a pain- 
ful situation and one that has not 
been too easy for us to accept. 

We were a little discouraged by 
an article in a collection on Catho- 
lic family life in which a father of 
seven commented on how he al- 
ways looked over the fathers of 
one or two at the Communion 
breakfasts and felt a complacent 
pity for what they were “deliber- 
ately” missing. And I personally 
find it hard to get used to the 
slightly raised eyebrows of Catho- 
lic couples, and priests too, some- 
times, who meet us for the first 
time and ask us how many children 
we have. 

Bob has suggested that I prac- 
tice the virtues of humility and 
patience by accepting the raised 
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eyebrows without going into an ex- 
planation of how much we want 
more children. But even Bob had 
a hard time keeping his composure 
the day a Catholic man at work 
asked him how many children he 
had and then said sarcastically, 
“That’s a nicely planned family!” 

Several months ago at a Cana 
Conference, the priest spoke a 
great deal about the joys of large 
families and encouraged the par- 
ents not to complain when babies 
seem to be coming along too fast. 
We knew that several other cou- 
ples in the audience had the same 
problem as ourselves. So, in the 
Question Box we asked for sug- 
gestions on accepting our particu- 
lar cross. Father looked a little 
nonplussed when he read _ this 
question out loud. We were dis- 
heartened when he said, “Oh, yes, 
this is a problem too,” and went 
right on talking about the prob- 
lems of big families. We can’t 
blame Father; we realize that he 
has so many families who are 
worried about their children com- 
ing too fast, that our particular 
problem couldn’t seem too crucial 
to him. 

Perhaps that Question Box illus- 
trates one of the more painful as- 
pects of our type of childlessness. 
Most people don’t think it is a 
cross at all! Many times, other 
wives have told me “how lucky” 
I am to be able to take part in 
parish and community activities 
without being “tied down” by a 
houseful of little ones. If they only 
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knew that, in my mind, these ac- 
tivities are a poor substitute for a 
baby’s smile and his first little 
steps. 

For a while, I tried to cheer my- 
self up by thinking of some of the 
problems of our friends. John and 
Susan Anderson haven’t been able 
to have any children at all; I know 
they think we are most blessed to 
have two. And Pete and Helen 
McDonald’s first little girl was born 
blind, while our boys are the pic- 
ture of health. But, thinking about 
the crosses of other people isn’t 
really much help; it has never 
seemed to ease the pain of ours. 

It was Father Burns, our CFM 
Chaplain and a personal friend of 
ours, who finally put this whole 
situation in its proper perspective 
for us recently. Since we had a 
long talk with him, Bob and I fre- 
quently try to offer ourselves to 
God and to ask Him for the 
strength to accept His Will. Father 
Burns reminded us that this intel- 
lectual acceptance of God’s Will 
for us may not remove the month- 
ly emotional suffering we go 
through as we accept it. 

I told Father that this was my 
big problem, rather than Bob’s. 
A woman’s menstrual cycle also in- 
volves.a complete emotional cycle 
each month. She can chart her 
periods of depression and cheerful- 
ness almost as accurately as her 
physical symptoms. 

For a childless woman the days 
before each period, the days when 
she always has that little twinge of 
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hope that this month she might be 
pregnant, these are the very days 
when her feeling of cheerfulness 
and well-being is at its height. 
From a purely physical point of 
view she tends to give more weight 
to this little hope than she should. 
And when her period does arrive, 
she is saddened once again, all the 
more because she hasn’t been able 
to keep her hopes from building 
up. 
And what is still more aggravat- 
ing is the fact that many of the 
pre-menstrual symptoms actually 
resemble the first symptoms of 
pregnancy. And with an ounce of 
wishful thinking thrown in, it is so 
easy for a woman wanting a baby 
to convince herself that this month 
she’s certainly pregnant. And 
some women find that by the time 
their period is three days late, they 
have the layette planned and the 
nursery furnished! 

Of course, this had affected Bob 
pretty deeply too. He couldn't 
help noticing my regular sessions 
of trying to keep back the tears. 
And it made him feel so helpless 
to cope with my sadness. A good 
long man-and-wife talk about the 
psychology of man and woman 
helped greatly. And it has been 
considerably easier each month to 
know that he understands what I 
am going through. 

We have found it very helpful 
to do things to keep ourselves busy 
and prevent self-pity. We have had 
several foster children stay with us, 
and last year we acted as “host 
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parents” to a European teenager 
who came over for a year under a 
program sponsored by the Nation- 
al Catholic Welfare Conference. 

We are also active in CFM, 
other parish groups, and commu- 
nity work. And Bob and I try to 
help our friends with big families. 
It isn’t easy for them to get help 
when they are ill or have just had 
a new baby, and we are “naturals” 
to call on for assistance. 

There is, however, a caution to 
be observed here, and Dr. Baxter 
was quick to point it out to us. He 
reminded us that leading a peace- 
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ful and relaxed existence would be 
conducive to having another child. 
We do have to be a little careful 
about the vicious circle that de- 
velops. Because we aren't busy 
with the care of little children, we 
can become involved in so many 
worthwhile activities that we are 
always on the go. So when I come 
home full of enthusiasm about 
some new activity that seems to 
need our help, Bob tries to calm 
me down a bit and reminds me 
that we must be a little prudent 
about how many outside activities 
we take on. 
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“You wouldn't have gotten such a high 
score if | had strings on my racket!” 
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There are more boats than horses in Texas, 
more boats than automobiles in California 


By Dave Warner 


AMERICA’S ACUTE AQUAMANIA 


MERICA HAS developed acute 
A aquamania, Life Magazine 

discovered in a recent sur- 
vey. This is another way of saying 
the nation has gone buggy for 
boats. 

Just look at the staggering fig- 
ures. In 1960 more than 40,000,- 
000 people are expected to hand 
over $3 billion for new and used 
boats, motors, marine accessories, 
gasoline, storage, launching and 
upkeep. 

To give you an idea of the 
growth, there were less than two 
million outboard motors sold in 
this country in 1947. Last year 
there were more than three times 
that many sold. In addition, the 
sale of outboard boats more than 
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doubled during that time. It took 
Johnson Motors, a boat motor 
manufacturing concern, nearly half 
a century to produce its millionth 
outboard motor in 1952. It took 
only seven years for the firm to 
produce its next million. 

As this trend continues, propell- 
ed by more powerful and depend- 
able outboards, increasing popula- 
tion, higher income, more leisure 
time and other factors, recreation- 
al boating is destined to win addi- 
tional millions of participants. 

Gordon Campbell, Boston 
Herald-Traveler boating editor, re- 
porting the findings of a research 
project, learned that there are 
more boats than horses in Texas, 
more boats than automobiles in 
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California. The research discovered 
the U.S. practically has consigned 
its leisure hours to boating, fish- 
ing, swimming, skin diving and 
the numerous variations on the 
aquatic theme, one of the latest of 
which is water ski polo. The game 
was invented and popularized last 
summer by Tommy Bartlett’s 
Mercury Outboard Water Ski 
Show, which toured the nation. 
Object of the game is for the 
contestant — maneuvering on a 
single slalom ski and wielding a 
tack-tipped mallet — to break bal- 
loons thrown from the tow boat. A 
normal run is 10 ballons thrown to 
alternate sides of the two boat. 
One point is awarded for each 
punctured balloon. A fall ends the 
skier’s run. In the event of a tie 


on the first run, boat speed is in- 
creased from 30 to 35 miles an 
hour for the run-off. The game is a 
fast-moving sport for water skiers 
of all levels of proficiency. 

Boat engines, like car motors, 
are becoming increasingly high 
powered. Jet-propelled boats, af- 
fectionately called “wet jets,” made 
their appearance last summer. 
These are the revolutionary craft 
which have an inboard turbine 
powered by a V-8 engine. Water 
is sucked through a grill on the 
bottom of the boat, then forced out 
a nozzle in the stern by the three- 
stage impeller. The boat has no 
rudder or propeller and can oper- 
ate in less than three inches of 
water. Brush, logs, sandbars and 
other obstructions are no problem 
for this boat. 

Commenting on the continued 
rise of horsepower, Kiekhaefer of- 
ficials, manufacturer of the 80 
horsepower Mercury, leader in the 
outboard field, said demand for 
higher horsepower is based on 
these factors: 

1—The greater versatility of 
motors in being able to perform 


-more varied tasks; thus a family 


can ski, cruise, fish, all with one 
motor having a sufficiently wide 
range of performance. 

2—The new, larger, more sea- 
worthy boats, coming in greater 
numbers as cruising increases in 
popularity, requiring greater pow- 
er for satisfactory performance 
and safety. 

3—Greater safety because of 
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ability to tolerate adverse weather 
and water conditions as families 
venture into unknown or open 
waters of large lakes and offshore 
areas. 

4—The superior mobility, flexi- 
bility and performance of high 
powered outboard rigs that give 
better performance than inboard 
powered boats in the same price 
range. 

I recently had the opportunity 
of watching Mercury boat engines 
being tested in a Central Florida 
region where once there were only 
palmetto and cypress trees and 
alligator swamps. President Carl 
Kiekhaefer and his crew of en- 
gineers and mechanics literally 
carved out their own lake from 
this swampland, called it Lake X, a 
$1,000,000 first class proving 
ground for outboard motor re- 
search. 

Kiekhaefer, a bald, stocky man 
of 53, is sort of symbolic of the 
outboard industry rise. 

Born on a farm at Cedarburg, 
Wis., north of Milwaukee, son of 
a dedicated farmer, young Carl 
showed more preference for en- 
gines than farm chores. He left the 
farm in the late 1920s and headed 
for Milwaukee where he was an 
electrical engineer by vocation for 
11 years. 

In 1939 with $1,000 of his own 
and another $24,000 borrowed 
from an uncle, he bought out 
stockholders of the old Thor out- 
board plant near Milwaukee, with 
the idea of using the facilities to 
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manufacture electrical items. 

He used up all his capital to 
purchase the business and the only 
way he could get into the electrical 
game was by liquidating some of 
the plant assets. This included 300 
Thor outboards for which there 
had been no market. 

He redesigned and rebuilt the 
motors and sold them to Mont- 
gomery and Ward for $37.50 each. 
Before he had a chance to use his 
newly acquired capital for his 
electrical venture, an order came 
through for another 300 outboards. 
This was followed rapidly by a 
third order. The converted Thor, 
became the Mercury. 

In 20 years the linslweitns 
Kiekhaefer, who has been known 
to man tractors, shovels, etc., on a 
project long before his employees 
report for a day’s work, parlayed 
his_ original $1,000 and _ his 
uncle’s $24,000 into a. multi- 
million dollar concern with far- 
flung branches. Tit 
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Old age is not so much 
a time of life 
as a state of mind 


GROWING 
OLD 
GRACEFULLY 


By O. A. Battista 


age is not how old you are 

on the outside, but how 
young you are on the inside... 
in your will and your mind! Your 
real age is determined by the 
youthfulness of your spirit. “I do 
not intend to grow old” is the 
daily watch-word of many people 
in their seventies. As long as you 


are joyously looking forward and 


Te IMPORTANT thing about 


enthusiastically starting new things, 
in spite of your years, you are 
still young. Those who die with 
their “boots on” always die young 
despite their outward age; they 
really live as long as they want 
to. 

The quest for long life accom- 
panied by sustained health springs 
eternal, Can’t aging man learn to 
maintain his youthful vigor and 
activity which would help to make 
life worth living to the very end? 
Why can’t many of the rheumatic 
aches and pains which beset all 
human beings travelling the last 
lap of life be prevented or cured? 
Why do arteries harden with years 
of usage and oftentimes choke off 
life unexpectedly? 

The scientific answers behind 
these questions are being unveiled 
with exciting rapidity these days. 
But, even if they are all found, 
it is most improbable that aging 
itself can ever be stopped! The 
most important thing for us to 
remember is that the most fatal 
chronic disease of advancing age 
is the fear of old age! Nothing 
is more devasting to your will to 
live. But you can enjoy much 
health and happiness in your sen- 
ior years if you learn to grow old 
intelligently and gracefully. 

Along the highway of life, you 
must make a choice; you may get 
30,000 miles of enjoyment out of 
life at 60 miles an hour, or 60,000 
at 30 miles an hour! The current 
trend shows that most people are 
preferring speed to distance. In 
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an age when a positive and peace- 
ful state of mind and conscience 
will add more years to the life- 
span than pills and potions, we 
find mental disorders and nervous 
breakdowns on an alarming up- 
grade. Strains and stresses on the 
mind are the causes of more dead- 
ly human destruction than the 
germs and bacteria which lie in 
waiting out of sight. Many a pro- 
mising young business or profes- 
sional man, for example, digs his 
own grave with shovelfuls of wor- 
ries that could have been avoided 
by the proper frame of mind. 
Old age is not so much a time 
of life as a state of mind. Some 
are old in mind and spirit when 
they are still relatively young in 
ears. These are the people who 
lon lost interest in work and 
play, whose sense of humor has 
vanished, who isolate themselves 
from the world about them and 
resign prematurely to the rocking 
chair. The late Joseph Choate, 
noted lawyer and diplomat, once 
said that people were happiest 
from 70 to 80, and he advised 
everyone to h to get there. 
He himself lived to be 85. My 
contacts with centenarians con- 
firm the fact that they are, in 
reality, optimists. They talk as 
though they expect to be around 
for many years. They are willing 
to live and let live. They have 
many friends and a good sense 
of humor, and they spend little 
time prating about “the good old 
days.” They practice the maxim 
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“a belief in life is the essence of 
youth.” 

What are some of the helpful 
hints for living as long as you 
want to? 

At the top of the list, I am 
inclined to put interest in activi- 
ties you like doing. I am remind- 
ed of my 80-year-old mother who 
was once asked to fill out a ques- 
tionnaire. Asked “about how many 
days of your life have you spent 
in bed? Give reason,” she crossed 
out the “about” and wrote “Ex- 
actly 40 days. Reason, eight chil- 
dren.” 

Do everything you can to make 
life something to look forward to, 
and use available knowledge which 
will help you spread it out com- 
fortably. Keep up your physical 
and mental activities. It is never 
too late to develop new skills, new 
knowledge, new hobbies and inter- 
ests. Keep your hands and mind 
busy, sharpen your sense of hu- ° 
mor, and never let your appear- 
ance or your dress do anything 
but improve. Don’t be afraid to 
loosen up and laugh as hard and_., 
as loud as your body will let you. 
It won't kill you, but it might do 
you more good than a medicine: 
chest full of nostrums. Slow down 
if your wind tells you that you - 
must, but never quit. Hold the - 
interests of your friends and your 
loved ones, and fight off fogeyism. 

A grand elderly widow in our» 
block tells me her formula for - 
youth lies in helping those who » 
need her most. 
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“I have often worked for noth- 
ing,” she says, “only because I 
felt needed so badly. When you 
spend an afternoon bathing a once 
attractive school teacher crippled 
into helplessness by arthritis, you 
forget about pay, about your wor- 
ries, or how long you are going 
to live. Some of the happiest mo- 
ments of my life came from of- 
fering my services free, a few 
hours a day, as a practical nurse. 
Young mothers unable to pay for 
much needed manual help upon 
returning from the ordeal of 
bringing their babies into the 
world have showered me with 
much happiness by their gratitude 
for my help. By doing things which 
make you feel needed, desperately 
needed, I believe you can retain 
youth. Nothing will make a_per- 
son grow old faster than the feel- 
ing that he or she is no longer 
needed, 

A retired grocer in his nineties 
has this to say: “There’s too much 
complaining nowadays about hav- 
ing to work hard. Young folks 
have got to learn what a wonder- 
ful feeling it is to work hard 
enough that you'll go to sleep the 
minute your head hits the pillow. 
If cele would stop worrying so 
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much about how hard work is on 
them, they’d soon find that their 
isn’t anything better for them. You 
ought to wear the human body 
out, not rust it out.” 

Another guiding principle is, of 
course, moderation. The man in 
McHenry, Illinois, for example, 
who said on his 105th birthday, 
“If you want to live long, never 
lose your temper” was giving 
forth with a heap of good advice. 

Specialists in geriatics all have 
acknowledged that there is some 
mysterious force that keeps some 
people living on, far beyond their 
normal life expectancy. They know 
of people who seem to stay alive 
simply because they want to — 
persons in critical condition who 
refuse to give up and by will 
power alone pull themselves back 
to life. 

You're only old once but that 
once can be so wonderful that all 
that went before is only a pre- 
lude in the haunting, solemn, love- 
ly, symphony of life. Keep your 
mind young, by feeling life deep- 
ly, calmly, and with all your sen- 
ses. Go from birthday to birthday 
with a firm determination to im- 
prove your living as the years 
pass. 
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It?s a Woman’s World 
PRooF THAT it is a woman’s world: 
When a man is born, people ask: “How is the mother?” 
When he marries, they exclaim: “What a lovely bride!” 
When he dies they inquire: “How much did he leave her?”— 


The Liguorian 
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In this “Visit the U.S.A. 
Year” a predicted million 
foreign visitors are ezx- 
pected to leave a billion 
dollars in this country 


THE BRITISH 
(and many others) 


ARE COMING! 


By Dave Warner 


HIS SUMMER, perhaps 
even now as you read 
T this, the greatest flood 
of foreigners in almost 
—j half a century will 
disembark on U. S. shores. 
Unlike the immigration wave 
which brought some of our fore- 
fathers here at the turn of the 
century, these newcomers will 
have only the challenges of where 
to find the best buys for their 
money and meet the most hospi- 
table people. 
A predicted one million foreign 
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visitors are expected to leave a 
billion dollars in this country be- 
fore 1961 peeps through. 

What's it all about, and how 
did it come about? 

It’s a culmination of years of 
effort by American travel inter- 
ests and spearheaded by the Na- 
tional Association of Travel Or- 
ganizations (NATO). President Ei- 
senhower officially proclaimed the 
move on Sept. 27, 1958 when he 
signed a proclamation establishing 
1960 as “Visit the U.S.A. Year. 

The pitch is aimed at stimulat- 
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ing the flow of world tourism and 
encouraging more citizens of other 
countries to come to America. Ike 
called upon the goverment, bus- 
iness, labor, agriculture, education- 
al and civic groups to utilize their 
facilities abroad to promote in- 
creased travel to the U.S.A. and 
to mark the year with appropriate 
hospitality activities for guests 
from abroad. 

According to travel officials, 
visitors exchanged between the 
United States and other foreign 
countries runs about two-to-one 
with an estimated 10 million U.S. 
residents traveling abroad as 
against five million foreigners who 
come here, mostly from Mexico 
and Canada. 

Concerned about the emphasis 
on tourist travel of U.S. citizens 
abroad, NATO at its 1957 con- 
vention approved the idea of es- 
tablishing a given year to encour- 
age more of our world neighbors 
to come in this direction. One 
year later, Eisenhower issued the 
special proclamation. 

Travel officials point out that 
increased tourist traffic to the 
U.S. has numerous immediate and 
long-range economic values: 

Visitors ride our transportation 
facilities. They drive cars; they 
buy gas and oil. They live in our 
hotels and motels. They eat in our 
restaurants, and they shop in our 
stores. The money they spend 
inds its way into every segment 
of our economy. It pays labor. It 
runs industry. Even pays taxes. 


“Visit U.S.A. 1960” also throws 
open the doors for greater inter- 
national understanding. 

Traditionally, visitors from other 
lands have found a warm and 
friendly welcome in the United 
States. They have been impress- 
ed with our American way of life. 
They have returned home full of 
enthusiasm about our country and 
its people. In turn, as good hosts, 
we in the U.S. become more ap- 
preciative of their positions. 

Or at least, this is how it is 
supposed to work in theory. What- 
ever good will result from “Visit 
U.S.A. 1960” will depend in large 
measure on the conduct of Ameri- 
cans. 

If many of us behave as badly 
as hosts as we do as tourists or 
some of our money-grabbing mer- 
chants go to bilking the foreigners, 
our State Department may wind 
up with problems it never may 
unravel, 

There is a species of American 
tourist which can be brash, crude 
and downright nauseating, and this 
is not referring only to the carica- 
tured, cigar-chomping guy in 
bright sport shirt. 

I witnessed an incident last sum- 
mer in French-flavored Quebec 
City. On the historic Plains of Ab- 
raham where General Wolfe de- 
feated the French forces of General 
Montcalm and won the country 
for the British crown the chang- 
ing of guard ritual is preserved. 
It is an impressive, memorable 
sight for tourists. The morning I 
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went several women and men 
tourists had the bad taste of all 
but peering right into the nostrils 
of guards standing rigidly at at- 
tention. That crass conduct was 
followed by insulting remarks. 

And here is a report from Cana- 
da, our next-door neighbor: 

“In one recent year Canadians 
spent more than $400,000,000 in 
visits to the U.S. This was fresh 
money brought into the U.S. and 
left there. On the other hand, 
Americans visiting Canada spent 
$100,000,000 less. Canada, with 
one-tenth of America’s population, 
sent more tourist cash to the U.S. 
‘than citizens of the latter sent 
North. 

“The Canadian tourist dollar is 
important money any way you 
look at it. It’s too bad that so 
many Americans hardly look at it 
at all. 

“They say: ‘What’s that?’ or 
“We don’t take Chinese money’ or 
‘That stuff’s no good here.’ These 
and similar disparaging terms fre- 
quently are heard by Canadians 
when they offer their currency in 
U.S. hotels, cafes, service stations 
and retail outlets. 

“Few things are more upset- 
ting and embarrassing than to find 
one’s own money is questioned or 
unacceptable. This is true parti- 
cularly in the case of Canadian 
visitors to the U.S. because the 
Canadian dollar is worth $1.05 to 
$1.06 at the latest reading. 

“In American centers close .to 
the border, Canadian dollars are 


readily acceptable. But the farther 
south Canadians go, the more dif- 
ficult it is for them to spend their 
money.” 

New regulations designed to 
speed the issuance of visas for 
people who wish to come to the 
United States became effective on 
Jan. 1. This will be a refreshing 
contrast to the confusion of red 
tape which once confronted visi- 
tors here. 

The incapability of American 
hotel personnel to speak other 
languages is likely to pose prob- 
lems in the reception of visitors 
from abroad. It is difficult to visu- 
alize an American walking into a 
hotel in almost any city of the 
world and not find an English- 
speaking clerk at the desk. On the 
other hand, how many desk clerks 
in American hotels are able to 
speak the language of guests 
from France, Germany, Japan and 
other nations? 

Some U.S. hotels have canvass- 
ed their employees and found they 
are bi-lingual in one or more of 
the following languages: Spanish, 
Japanese, Filipino, French, Swed- 
ish, Turkish, Dutch, German, Hun- 
garian, Polish, Portuguese, Lith- 
uanian, Czechoslovakian, Yugosla- 
vian, Danish, Russian and Ru- 
manian. Presumably, anyone need- 
ing directions in English also 
would be able to find his way. 

These tourists will be here with 
cameras, guide books, enthusiasm— 
and eyes to see what we're really 
like. ttt 


BELGIUM’S 
TEENAGER 
HOTEL 


IKE TOURISTS before me I 
L thought I had completed 

my sightseeing in Belgium’s 
medieval city of Bruges after I 
descended the 402 steps which 
connect its 13th century bell-tower 
with the cobbled stones of its 
Grande Place. My wife, however, 
had other ideas when she spotted 
a nun entering a dress shop with 
two girls. 

“I wonder who those girls are,” 
my wife said. “They don’t look 
like other teenagers we've seen, 
and they can’t be from a convent- 
school because they're so poorly 
dressed. Why don’t you wait for 
me in that sidewalk cafe? I want 
to look at the things in that dress 
shop anyway.” 

A half hour later my wife 
emerged from the shop with the 
nun and the two girls, except that 
I wasn’t sure they were the same 
teenagers. They were handsomely 
dressed and were carrying obvious- 
ly new pocket-books, 
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An experiment in 
juvenile delinquency 
prevention 


By Daniel M. Madden 


After shaking hands with the 
nun and the girls, my wife rejoin- 
ed me and answered the question 
she had posed earlier. 

“Those teenagers,” she said, 
“have just been released from an 
orphanage, and are now going to 
live in a private house with the 
sisters. | They'll have their own 
rooms there and will be able to 
fix them up just as if it were their 
own home. The place is run by 
the nuns more like a family-style 
hotel than a public institution, and 
the girls there go off to work or 
school each morning just like any 
other teenager. Those new out- 
fits the sister just bought them is 
a sign of the fresh start in life 
they're getting.” 

Later that day, Jean Vossen, the 
district attorney of the province 
of West Flanders, told us how the 
unique establishment was started 
as a means of aiding potentially 
delinquent girls to become re- 
spected adults. Its tenants — 30 
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girls in their upper teens — come 
from homes in which they were 
ill-treated, neglected or given bad 
example. To preserve them from 
physical or moral damage, they 
were taken from their parents and 
placed under the supervision of 
the district attorney. 

Vossen began seeking ways for 
preventing juvenile delinquency 
when he became district attorney 
five years ago. Examining one 
case history after another he noted 
a recurring, two-fold pattern of 
bad home environment and limit- 
ed job opportunity. Youngsters 
who had already run afoul of the 
law were, in accordance with Bel- 
gian law, the responsibility of the 
courts. Vossen, therefore, devot- 
ed himself to the problems of those 
who had not yet shown any sign 
of delinquency but who might be- 
come delinquents if they remained 
in the bad environment in which 
they had been raised. 

Removal of these potential de- 
linquents to orphanages and simi- 
lar institutions eliminated the en- 
vironment part of the danger. Yet, 
the range of jobs available to them 
remained as narrow as ever when, 
at the age of 16, they were free 
to go out into the world on their 
own. 

Homeless and without parents, 
legally as well as for practical pur- 
poses, the teenagers gravitated to 
employment which guaranteed 
food and shelter. Girls became 
domestic servants. Boys took jobs 
in bake-shops where they could 
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sleep in a small room heated by 
the ovens. Those wanting to con- 
tinue their education were sent off 
to some other institution, and 
found themselves “fenced-in” as 
much as they were in their orphan- 
age days. 

Founded in 1956 with the assis- 
tance of the Bishop of Bruges, 
Monsignor de Smedt, the “hotel” 
for teenage orphaned girls is offer- 
ing them a chance to pick up the 
threads of normal life as smoothly 
and as naturally as possible. The 
experiment is more than meeting 
the expectations of its sponsors. Of 
the 56 girls who have lived there 
during the past three years, only 
two have had to be returned to 
more formal institutions. 

Vossen, although the legal guar- 
dian of the girls, leaves the oper- 
ation of the establishment to the 
sisters, and doesn’t poke around in 
a checking-up manner. He feels 
it would do harm to the girls’ 
spirits if they felt they were being 
watched “by the law.” Whatever 
problems arise among the girls are 
usually settled within the privacy 
of the house, just as in a family. 

The house in which the teen- 
agers live is within walking dis- 
tance of the Grande Place, in the 
heart of the picturesque moat area 
which helps Bruges retain its 
charm of the Middle Ages. There 
is no sign or other marking on its 
carved-oak door. Only a_ street 
number identifies it, just like the 
other fashionable houses lining the 
Ghent canal. 
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It does, however, have a name— 
Maria Goretti. The girls, on first 
arriving, learn that Saint Maria 
Goretti was a young Italian girl 
who was killed by an 18-year-old 
youth when she chose death rather 
than commit sin. It impresses the 
Belgian teenagers that Maria Gor- 
etti lived in their own 20th cen- 
tury and that even young girls can 
become saints. 

We were met at the door by the 
head of the family of teenagers, 
a nun named Sister Agnes but, 


as we soon observed, called Moth- . 


er by the girls. The hospitality 
was just as in any Flemish house- 
hold. Sister Agnes had a tray of 
tea and cake brought in immedi- 
ately, and from somewhere she 
produced a box of Dutch cigars 
which she handed to me. 

In the beginning, Sister Agnes 
was asked if a set of rules and 
regulations should be drawn up. 
She proposed a_ wait-and-see 
period. She is still waiting. 

“If there were formal rules,” 
she told us, “those who broke 
them would have to be punished, 
or there would be no point in hav- 
ing the rules in the first place.” 
Nor could a list of rules, however 
ingeniously drafted, take into con- 
sideration missed-busses, 
overtime, window-shopping an 
the dozens of other things which 
can make a teenager late for sup- 


r. 

Instinctively, the girls recognize 
the unwritten rule that “Mother” 
is the head of the house. They ask 
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her permission when they wish to 
go to a movie on a week-end, visit 
a girl friend, or take an after- 
Sunday dinner promenade along 
the cobbled streets of Bruges. Per- 
mission is not granted automatical- 
ly. Sister Agnes first asks for de- 
tails of the proposed excursion — 
what is the name of the movie and 
what time will it be over, who is 
the girl friend, will they be sure 
to stay together on their walk? 

Sister Agnes also “passes upon” 
all boyfriends. The young man 
wishing to escort one of the girls 
first comes and asks her permis- 
sion. During its medieval days of 
commercial power, Bruges had a 
population twice that of London. 
But now there are only about 50,- 
000 inhabitants and Sister Agnes 
has a fairly comprehensive knowl- 
edge of which families are suit- 
able for “her girls.” 

On Sunday afternoons, the girls 
invite their boyfriends to the house 
and, in the large modernly-furn- 
ished living room, they play the 
latest records, listen to the radio, 
or just sit and talk. Sister Agnes, 
after greeting the guests, stays in 
the background but she sees to it 
that enough tea and patisserie is 
on hand for everybody. 

As in any family with growing 
girls, the time comes when some 
young man asks Sister Agnes if 
she will permit him to marry the 
girl he has been dating for months. 
The care with which onetime or- 
phans have been raised by Sister 
Agnes, and the training and guid- 
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ance they have received from her, 
is widely known throughout Bru- 
ges. As a result, girls who were 
spurned in their early life and 
grew up feeling they were unwant- 
ed by the world, suddenly find 
they are popular. 

The marriage proposals usually 
come on a Sunday afternoon. A 
girl will break away from the noisy 
living-room scene and, locating Sis- 
ter Agnes in her nearby study, 
timidly inquire if “Mother” has 
the time to talk to her friend. Nor- 
mally, Sister Agnes is not at all 
surprised, and had been expecting 
such a visit for some time. 

The household’s daily routine 
begins at 7 a.m., but most of the 
girls rise a half hour earlier to at- 
tend Mass. The small chapel in 
the house was transformed from 


what had been part of the garage, 
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and the girls take turns in keeping 


the altar decorated with fresh 
flowers. 
Before leaving for work or 


school, each girl tidies up her 
room. This is the only household 
chore she has, and it is imposed as 
a means of impressing upon her a 
sense of family responsibility. The 
rooms are large and airy, and 
painted in soft colors. The bed 
which folds into the wall, the 
wardrobe, the table and_ chairs, 
and the enamel wash basin are all 
bright and new-looking. “Girls 
given secondhand things and hand- 
me-downs,” Sister Agnes says, 
“soon get the feeling that they are 
second-class people.” 

Each of the rooms is designed 
and decorated differently to wipe 
out any resemblance to the rigid 
uniformity of a public institution. 
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The new arrival can choose her 
room for herself from among those 
available. In picking their room, 
the girls do not judge by size alone. 
Several of the largest rooms, for 
instance, have been repeatedly 
passed up in favor of much smaller 
ones which look across a stretch of 
grassland to the bobbing boats on 
the Ghent canal. 

The personalities of the girls 
show up in the ways they arrange 
their rooms. Each girl is encour- 
aged to add the extra touches that 
will make her room more cozy. 
Some cover the floor with gay-col- 
ored rugs they have knitted. Oth- 
ers embroider lacy table cloths. 
The memorabilia of a teenager’s 
life are stretched across the man- 
tle-piece: theater programs, a prize 
won at a fair, a flower. In each 
room is a crucifix and a statue of 
the girl’s patron saint. 

Sister Agnes’s family is divided, 
almost evenly, in two age groups: 
the juniors (15 to 18) and the sen- 
iors (18 to 21), Each group has its 
own comfortable living room 
where, at tables seating four, the 
girls eat their meals. Frilly tulle 
curtains frame the large windows 
and a knick-knack shelf is cram- 
med with pieces of Delft pottery, 
pewter pitchers and other exam- 
ples of Flemish handicraft. A sta- 
tue of Saint Maria Goretti domin- 
ates each room. 

Jobs held by the girls range 
from medical technician to office 
receptionist, from attendant in a 
children’s nursery to social worker. 
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In selecting jobs for her girls, Sis- 
ter Agnes does not necessarily seek 
out the ones with the best pay. 
She prefers those where the atmos- 
phere is warm and understanding, 
even if the wage is relatively low, 
to high-paying work where the girl 
often would be merely part of an 
impersonal machine. 

The type of job for which each 
girl is recommended depends on 
the seven days’ observation she un- 
dergoes upon arriving at the house. 
Sister Agnes advises the newcom- 
er to relax and get accustomed to 
her new surroundings before think- 
ing about work. Within this first 
week, Sister Agnes invariably wins 
the new arrival’s confidence, and 
begins preparing her for a return 
to normal life in the outside world. 

Recently, one 19-year-old did 
not like the idea of waiting a week 
before she could work. She asked 
to be given something to do right 
away so she could earn some mon- 
ey. Sister Agnes assigned her to 
trim the hedges at the front of the 
building. 

When she had finished the 
hedge-trimming some hours later, 
the girl came to Sister Agnes and 
thanked her. “I’ve been in a half 
dozen institutions in my life,” she 
said, “But this is the first time I 
was ever allowed to work outside 
without someone watching me — 
and you are paying me, too.” 

The house is owned by the con- 
Bregation to which Sister Agnes 

longs, and $40,000 was spent in 
furnishing it and remodeling it for 


or 
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the teen-agers. Subsidies from the 
Belgian national government and 
from the province of West Flan- 
ders help meet daily operating 
costs. In addition, each of the 
girls contribute $10 to $20 a 
month, depending on her earnings. 
Sister Agnes is the only mem- 
ber of her congregation formally 
assigned to administer operations 
of the teenagers’ hotel, but several 
other nuns also live there. The 
special duties of the other sisters, 
although they have nothing to do 
with the house itself, give it the 
appearance of a real-life house- 
hold, with something going on all 
the time. The Sisters, all trained 
nurses, answer day-and-night sick 
calls from the people of Bruges. 
The resident nuns have their 
own private entrance-way, but 
sometimes it is used by the girls 
too. One such occasion is when an 
older girl is returning home after 
a date. She prefers to slip un- 
noticed into the house through the 
sisters’ entrance, rather than face 
the waiting snickers of the youn- 
ger girls lining the main stairway. 
Practically every week there is 
some special “family” celebration. 
With 30 girls there are automatic- 
ally 30 birthdays to observe and 
departures and arrivals provide 
added reasons for merriment. In 
summer, they pack lunches and go 
off with the sisters on a picnic to 
the Belgian beaches. 
‘Once a year a retreat is held in 
the house chapel. It is a special 
kind of retreat because the girls 


continue their outside work, and 
can only attend services in the 
morning, at noon and after they 
return home in the evening. 

The subjects covered also point 
up its special nature. The priest 

iving the retreat does not present 
ormal sermons but, instead, con- 
ducts it more like an open forum. 
The questions asked give him am- 
ple subject material and, at the 
same time, a hint of the thoughts 
nagging at the minds of young 
girls who got off to a bad start in 
life— are you supposed to honor 
your father and mother, even if 
they steal? If a husband hits his 
wife, is she allowed to strike back? 
Is it a sin for parents to drink and 
fight in front of their children? 

The teenagers’ hotel, with its 
motherly director, is slowly erasing 
the big black question-mark which 
had been hovering over the lives 
of the young girls who ask the 
retreat-master these questions full 
of profound implications and per- 
sonal meanings. 

Guide-books painstakingly _ list 
the ancient buildings, Flemish 
masterpieces and _lace-making 
shops which can be seen by the 
visitor in Bruges. They do not 
mention the redbrick building 
along the Ghent canal. As my 
wife pointed out, this may not be 
an oversight. Perhaps, the experi- 
ment being carried out by the 
Bishop of Bruges, the District At- 
torney and Sister Agnes is some- 
thing that has to be felt, rather 
than seen, to be appreciated. fff 
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Marriage in the 20th Century 


What’s the difference between couples who enjoy 
happy marriages and those who do not? 


Condensed from an address delivered at a Family Life 
Conference at Wartburg College, Waverly, Iowa 


Dr. Evelyn Duvall 


HEN PEOPLE marry to- 
day they have more 
freedom to choose 
their partner than at 
any time in this or any other cul- 
ture. They are free to choose 
when they will marry; they may 


choose to wait until they have 
completed their college education, 
until they have settled in a job, 
or they may decide to get mar-:.. 
ried immediately. They then jug- 
gle as best they can the multiple 
responsibility of educating them- 
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selves, finding a vocation, satisfy- 
ing military requirements and 
identifying themselves as individ- 
uals settling into young adult life 
in a community. They have great- 
er freedom than any other gen- 
eration has ever been given. 

An attractive girl in one of the 
colleges of India once told me, 
“I wouldn’t know who would be 
best for me to marry. I don't 
know any men. When I marry I 
am going to marry the man Dad- 
dy chooses for me.” It was quite 
inconceivable to her that the kind 
of marriage we take for granted, 
could possibly work. 

We know that unless you work 
at it, marriage doesn’t work. Many 
of our marriages are too short 
lived, starting out with emotional 
fireworks and all too soon peter- 
ing out into a kind of ashes in 
the mouth. What is the difference 
between the couple who find joy, 
satisfaction and real love continu- 
ing through the years of their 
marriage, and the couple whose 
marriage all too often turns into 
a cold war or a hot fight? 

Research at Northwestern Uni- 
versity found a significant differ- 
ence between normal people and 
people who had a good many 
neurotic tendencies and the qual- 
ity of the marriage. Other re- 


Evelyn Millis Duvall, Ph.D., has 
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search shows that the person who 
marries and makes a go of it has 
generally learned to get along 
with other people. He has devel- 
oped some of the central skills of 
relating comfortably with other 
people, groups as well as individ- 
uals. He is the sort of person who 
has learned how to make and be 
a friend, who has learned how to 
communicate, to listen rather 
than just holding the fort himself, 
who can face a conflict or a dis- 
agreement between two friends 
assured that this too can be work- 
ed out. He has enough experience 
working out differences with his 
friends and his family so that he 
isn’t frightened by them. He has 
learned to live with them in con- 
structive ways. 

There is an interesting bit of 
research going on right now at a 
large women’s university. Re- 
searchers there developed a room- 
mate adjustment scale and _ obtain- 
ed a score from each girl. These 
scores are locked in files. Ten 
years later each girl is going to be 
given a marriage adjustment 
scale. The hypothesis is that there 
are some similarities between hus- 
bands and roommates in the way 
two people must adjust to each 
other in sharing common accom- 
modations, common closets and 
all the other intimate interactions. 

Another thing we know about 
people who marry and live hap- 
pily and successfully is that they 
aren't afraid either of life or of 
each other. They have a hope and 
an acceptance of self, of sex and 
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of members of the other sex. A 
girl who is proud she is a girl, 
who anticipates with healthy 
eagerness getting married and be- 
coming a wife and a mother and 
having children, is a much bet- 
ter marriage prospect than a wo- 
man who feels that she can’t trust 
men. Similarly, a man who likes 
women, in the plural as well as 
in the singular, who isn’t afraid 
of women, who has grown up 
having a happy and healthy re- 
lationship with women in his life 
and who anticipates the moments 
of tenderness, companionship and 
joint endeavor that marriage is 
filled with, is going to make a 
much better husband than his 
opposite type. 

The way you feel about being 
a boy or a girl, the way you feel 
about sex, certainly is related to 
the way adjustments are made in 
marriage. If you've grown up 
feeling that sex is good, a gift of 
God, the very creative side of life, 
you will cherish and enjoy and 
still find the depth of spiritual 
and emotional meaning in your 
sex behavior in marriage that 
can’t be matched by the young 
person who somehow feels the 
sex side of life doesn’t belong in 
nice yelationships. 

Even more important than sex 
is the central fact of love. Young 
people who have grown up to be 
loving and lovable individuals, 
who have learned from infancy 
and childhood how to really give 
themselves in an overflowing of 
affection to other people, and how 
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to accept love and affection with- 
out embarrassment, are the indi- 
viduals who are ready for mar- 
riage. 

We find with very little ques- 
tion that young people who have 
grown up in happy homes have 
learned by observation, by exam- 
ple and by sharing. These young 
people far more frequently are 
able to repeat patterns of happy 
homes when they _ themselves 
marry. 

Now even though this is true 
I always feel I should run in at 
this point with a nice long paren- 
thesis reassuring the young per- 
son who has grown up in an un- 
happy home that the determina- 
tion to succeed and the sense of 
responsibility for one’s own des- 
tiny weighs higher in the scale 
than just the fact of a happy 
background alone. 

Your marriage partner must be 
the kind of person that you can 
adjust to and respect completely. 
If your marriage is a meaningful 
one you will want to get through 
to each other the most intimate 
and meaningful aspirations and 
discouragements. Your marriage 
partner has to be, too, a person 
you can respect and be proud to 
have as the parent of your chil- 
dren. This is especially true to- 
day, because today we no longer 
find it possible to keep an eye 
on each other. 

The United States census bu- 
reau tells us that one-third of all 
young families with a husband 
under 35 move every year. Hus- 
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bands and wives not only move 
from one place to another but 
are frequently separated. As life 
pulls us apart we must have a 
sense of unity and be able to 
trust each other in a kind of com- 
panionship in which parting never 
breaks the ties of our love and 
trust. 

This explains why people who 
have some religious roots work 
out marriage far more successfully 
and find their home life more 
stable and happy than people 
who have no religious roots. One 
of the first findings of the Bur- 
gess-Cantrell studies years ago, 
which has been confirmed over 
and over again, was that persons 
with religious affiliations, who 
are spiritually oriented, have a 
better chance, statistically speak- 
ing, to find happiness in mar- 
riage. 

It is important, too, that a man 
or a woman marry someone who 
is ready for the responsibilities 
and can enjoy the privileges of 
marriage. Marriage is not child’s 
play; it requires more maturity 
than any other relationship. In no 
other relationship do we expect 
the continuity of a life-long in- 
timacy. We expect far more of 
our marriages not only in the 
terms of the duration of the mar- 
riage but in the terms of the 
depth of the relationship. 

When people marry today they 
expect to be happy. Until the turn 
of the 20th century, marriage was 
a much more practical affair. If 
a man supported his family rea- 
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sonably well, grandma had no 
cause for either alarm or gripe, 
She didn’t expect grandpa to un- 
derstand the woman’s business 
around the house. In the same 
sense a man, until relatively re. 
cently, didn’t expect that his wife 
be a full-time companion able to 
discuss sports and politics and all 
the things the little woman tra- 
ditionally wasn’t supposed to be 
capable of. 

Today couples expect to have 
that kind of interaction and com- 
panionship in far more areas of 
life, at a far deeper level than 
ever before. Therefore marriage 
must be based upon the kind of 
maturity that will assure it of 
some success. 

We are having more mixed 
marriages than ever before and 
more kinds of mixed marriages. 
There have been several studies 
on this matter. For instance, the 
overwhelming tendency for young 
people is to mix, make friends 
with, fall in love and eventually 
marry people very much like 
themselves. We call it homogeny. 
We have had more than 156 dif- 
ferent studies to date indicating 
the tendency of persons to marry. 
individuals who resemble them- 
selves, especially in social charac: 
teristics. 

Statistically, there is no ques- 
tion about it. The mixed marriage 
is more hazardous, more quickly 
broken up. When we look at in- 
dividual cases of mixed marriages 
we see that some work out well. 
The successful mixed marriage is 
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usually between persons who have 
learned to live with and respect 
differences, people mature enough 
to be responsible for their own 
choices, who can live with the 
difference that exists between 
them. We find, too, that though 
the backgrounds may be different 
in mixed marriages, very fre- 
quently there are common dreams 
and hopes for the future. There 
is a feeling of being a pair travel- 
ing down the same road concern- 
ed about the same things, shar- 
ing the same value system. 

One important factor that has 
emerged in all of our studies in- 
dicates that those young people 
who have had an adequate court- 
ship, who had an engagement of 
six months or more, have a far 
greater chance of working out a 
good marriage than’ those who 
rush headlong into this intimate 
relationship without being really 
acquainted with each other. 

: We found that one of the most 
important things a girl needs to 
know about the boy she is dating 
is how she feels when he gets 
mad, particularly at her. If she 
feels like crawling into a corner 
somewhere and drawing it in af- 
ter her, her whole life will be 
one of agony if he gets mad very 
frequently. If she is able to laugh 
him out of it; if she is able to 
help him out of it; if she is able 
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to stand up to his anger especially 
if he is mad at her and learn 
whatever had angered him, then 
there may be possibilities. How 
does a girl feel when a man has 
been disappointed and disillusion- 
ed, comes home with his ego 
dragging on the ground, has 
flunked his most important exam? 
Is she able to get in there and 
give him the kind of emotional 
reestablishment that is going to 
send him out to really lick that 
next time or at least help him 
understand what he has been 
through so he can avoid the un- 
pleasantness next time? Can they 
be good for each other emotion- 
ally and develop enough empathy, 
the ability to really feel with the 
other person? If so, there is a 
chance they can make a _ good 
marriage. 

Getting married is very simple. 
Staying married is harder than 
ever. You face the hazard of the 
changing role of men and women, 
husband and wives, in a chang- 
ing world. You face the rewards 
of building an island of peace in 
the troubled sea of the 20th cen- 
tury. You face the promise of de- 
veloping together the emotional 
climate that will be good to grow 
in and the satisfaction of sinking 
your roots deep into the spiritual 
soil that will be good for you and 
for your children. 


Little boys like soldiers, little girls like dolls; big girls like 
.. soldiers, big boys like dolls.—Marjorie Fairley in the Way of St. 
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NEW BOOKS 


of Special Interest to Panerts 


SON OF CHARLEMAGNE, Bar- 
bara Willard. Doubleday & Co., 
Garden City, N.Y. $1.95. 

The entrancing tale of Charle- 
magne is written against a back- 
ground of medieval pomp and 
pageantry colored by the warmest 
of human emotions and relations 
as we see a great king loving and 
loved by a family. Charlemagne is 
presented as a man, a husband and 
a father who achieves greatness 
by disregarding, often, the feel- 
ings and the tendencies of a 
human being — and who yet re- 
mains eminently lovable. Although 
the story is centered primarily 
around Carl, favorite son of Char- 
lemagne destined one day to wear 
his crown, the greatness of the 
Emperor shines through. 


FOR TEENAGERS ONLY, F. H. 
Richardson, M.D. Tupper and 
Love, Inc, 55 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 3, N.Y. $2.95. 

Dr. Richardson gives young 
people and their parents the in- 
formation they need to undertake 
the responsibilities of marriage 
and parenthood. He guides teen- 
agers to an understanding of the 
answers involved in the questions: 
What is love? What is the best 
age to marry? How can you know 
when you’re really in love? He 
starts out with the pertinent ad- 
vice: “You've got to be ready for 


it, if you expect to make the right 
sort of marriage, just as you have 
to be ready for anything else in 
life that’s worthwhile.” Then the 
Doctor states a number of facts, 
and ask many leading questions, 
He follows up with a valuable dis- 
cussion of problem areas. 


OUR FLAG, Carl Memling. 
Golden Press, 630 Fifth Ave, 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, 
New York. 25 cents. 

In colorful pictures and big 
print the story of the long begin- 
ning of America’s fifty-star flag 
is told. Suitable for youngsters 
from grades one to three. 


GOOD MANNERS IN GOD'S 
HOUSE, Sister Mary St. Paul of 
Maryknoll. Golden Press, 630 
Fifth Avenue, Rockefeller Center, 
New York 20, New York. 25 cents. 

With appropriate _ illustrations, 
acceptable church manners are 
explained for the very young 
child. 


I WANT TO BE GOOD, illus 
trated by Grace Clark. Golden 
Press, 630 Fifth Avenue, Rocke- 
feller Center, New York 20, New 
York. 25 cents. 

Prayers, good manners and 
small citizenship duties are pic- 
torially represented in a fashion 
attractive to the youngster aise 
six to nine. 
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PREVIEW 
of the JULY issue 


ay. Huckleberry Hound, Yogi Bear, Auggie Doggie, Quick Draw 

=©McGraw, and Pixie and Dixie are cartoon characters. But 

these particular cartoon characters have just as large a 
following among adults as they do among children. They, 
and a few other assorted characters, are the brainchildren 
of William Hanna and Joseph Barbera, and you can read 
all about them in the July Family Digest. You'll also read 
about the Flagstones, a family of cartoon characters that, 
sometime this year, will star in the first full length half- 
hour animated series designed for adult viewing during 
prime evening hours. 


The first statue in the United States erected to a woman 
was erected to honor Margaret Haughery. When Margaret 
died in 1882, New Orleans considered her death an inde- 
scribable loss. Every newspaper was bordered with black and 
hundreds of mourners of every religion and color followed her 
body to the —T- Next month you can read about “Margaret 
of New Orleans,” who rose from stark poverty to become one of 
the most beloved women in United States history. 


Spats between husband and wife are as inevitable as the 
sunrise, though far less pleasant. Those spats, however, can be- 
come occasions of merit and instruments of reparation and sal- 
vation. In next month’s issue, the article “Those Inevitable Spats” 
gree 10 suggestions for changing “apples of discord” into “rays 
or your halo.” 


Next month we will continue our series of articles on family 
finances with a discussion of how to put your extra funds to work. 
In “Facts About Investments,” William J. Whalen shows the 
average return an investor can expect in various investments. 


Next month you'll also want to see why Dave Warner says 
“The Olympics Are a Farce!” and read about Hilaire Belloc, who 
was born years ago next month. 


These and many more interesting features 
in your family magazine 


THE FAMILY DIGEST 
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The 
FAMILY DIGEST 


is an appropriate 
and appreciated gift 


APPROPRIATE because the 
editorial content is carefully 
selected to appeal to the inter- 
ests and needs of Catholic 
couples. 


APPRECIATED because of 
the wide variety of informa- 
tive and entertaining reading 
contained in each issue. 


only $ 


Wedding. or. Anniversary... 


per vear 


The Family Digest editorial staff scans literally hundreds of 
—— each month looking for articles of unusual appee 

hose selected are carefully condensed and reprinted. To 
these are added features prepared on assignment for The Fam- 
ily Digest by foremost Catholic authors. The end result is a 
magazine which is welcomed each month in 52,114 homes. 


You can be certain that each issue of a gift subscription to The 
Family Digest will be thoroughly read and enjoyed by the re- 
cipients. Your gift subscription will be preceded by an attrac- 
tive gift announcement card sent in your name. 


The Family Digest 


Our Sunday Visitor, Inc. Huntington, Indiana 
Please enter a gift subscription ($3.00 remittance is enclosed): 
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